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The Modern Language Teachers of America 
and Inter-cultural Cooperation 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


O SUBJECT of greater importance to the educational world of 
America has arisen within the memory of any of us than that of 
inter-cultural cooperation among the nations of America. Our State Depart- 
ment in Washington has for the past three years striven to enlist the help of 
American educators in solving the problems which the subject raises. 
National bodies of educators are zealously at work upon it. During the past 
summer the New Education Fellowship Conference at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, devoted over a week to a many-sided study of the matter, with repre- 
sentatives from every nook and corner of the hemisphere in attendance. 
It behooves us teachers of the modern foreign languages to join with our 
colleagues in other branches of education, so that no one may say that we 
have shirked our duty in a time of national emergency. This is all the more 
imperative because we have a definite contribution to make, one which will 
help bring the problem much closer to a successful solution. 

The paramount point which we of the modern language teaching field 
should make, and should make again and again with all the vehemence of 
our conviction, is that Americans must become more intensive and more 
efficient students of foreign languages. If you want inter-cultural cooper- 
ation you must meet the other fellow on his own ground, you must, to use 
a slang phrase literally, “speak his language.’”’ The person who goes to 
South America with only a pocket-dictionary smattering of Spanish and 
Portuguese, no matter what his objective, is tremendously handicapped as 
against the one who can speak at least one of these two languages with ease. 
Realization of that truism, coupled with a sincere effort to understand the 
native’s point of view and to cater to it, explains the success of the German 
penetration of that continent. Therefore, say we teachers of the modern 
foreign languages, stem the rising tide against the study of these languages 
in our high schools and even in the colleges, and give our younger generation 
a decent chance to bid for good neighborliness and hemisphere solidarity on 
a sensible, practical basis. That means not one-and-one-half or two years of 
Spanish poorly taught, but four or five or six years of it taught by teachers 
well trained by our best educational brains, taught by teachers not looked 
down upon as mere “subject-matter” teachers by their social studies 
colleagues and others, and taught not grudgingly through the patronizing 
kindness of principals and administrators who cannot forget the ukase of 
the Educational Policies Commission of the N. E. A. as expressed elo- 
quently but erroneously by Dr. William G. Carr in The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy (Washington, 1938), that “possession of a 
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second reading knowledge [is] a matter of less than primary importance and 
one which need be undertaken only by those students who have at their 
disposal a relatively long period of formal education” (pp. 55-56). Learning 
a foreign language amply and efficiently, we say, is a matter of vital impor- 
tance in America today, a patriotic duty. We would appose to the pro- 
vincial, and in the light of recent experience, dangerous dictum of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission the truly American statement of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Office of Emergency 
Management, as published on page 5 of the printed announcement of the 
Eighth International Conference of the New Education Fellowship: “Span- 
ish, or its sister tongue Portuguese, must become a second language in North 
America.”” We would also call attention to the introduction of German in 
the curriculum of our Military Academy at West Point, to the Portuguese 
now offered at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and to the Spanish re- 
quired of ali commissioned men in the Air Corps. We would call attention, 
too, to the great stress placed upon the study of Spanish and Portuguese by 
the Hon. Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of State, in the Language Leaflet 
No. 1 edited by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle for the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, and entitled ““The Study of Modern Foreign 
Languages.” We would finally remind that French is still the international 
language. 

The time for half-hearted compromises which merely tolerate the mod- 
ern foreign languages in our schools is over. Both patriotism and common 
sense demand that we heed the words of Mr. Welles and Mr. Rockefeller. 
“Help defend and strengthen America by learning a foreign language”— 
that should become the enthusiastic watchword of every modern language 
teacher in the land. 
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Some lVotes on the Practical Value 
of Language Study Today 


Harry H. PIERSON 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


(Author's summary.—This article takes cognizance of the increasing interest in the study of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages in the United States and advances suggestions regarding 
the usefulness of language study, especially in connection with technical specialization in com- 
merce, the professions, and public service.) 


T THE outset, I wish to point out that this article is not an official 
expression of opinion and that it has been prepared solely to suggest 
some of the fields in which language training may be useful in different 
fields of employment. It should not, therefore, be construed to mean that 
positions are necessarily open in the organizations or agencies mentioned. 
Needless to say, of course, the Department of State does not act as an inter- 
mediary for persons desiring to obtain work in any other agency or organi- 
zation. 

There are two obvious divisions into which a discussion of the value of 
language study might fall; i.e., educational value and vocational value. 

Educational Value. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
educational value of a foreign language. Much has already been written on 
this subject. Suffice it to say that if the graduates of our high schools and 
universities are to function as informed and patriotic citizens in the modern 
world a considerable basic knowledge of the history, customs and cultural 
achievements of other countries, and particularly those of this hemisphere, 
is essential. Language aids in attaining this knowledge. 

Vocational Value.2 The Department of State and other Government 
agencies, as well as private organizations, are continually receiving requests 
for information regarding employment opportunities in the United States 
or abroad for persons trained or with extensive experience in foreign lan- 
guages, particularly Spanish and Portuguese. The majority of recent requests 
have concerned the use of the Spanish language. Letters are also received 
from students of languages who wish to know how the knowledge they are 
acquiring can ultimately be of use to them in gaining a living. 

The vocational use of a foreign language may be considered as (1) di- 
rect or (2) auxiliary. 

(1) Direct Use. Apart from the personal satisfaction received from knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, linguistic ability, unless accompanied by some 
important specialty, is one of the least remunerative accomplishments. 


? See Bibliography, items 3, 4, and 5. 
* See also Bibliography, items 6, 7, and 8. 
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Viewed purely from the standpoint of remuneration, therefore, it is prob- 
ably true that direct vocational use of a language is less important than the 
auxiliary use in connection with other specialized subjects. The direct voca- 
tional use of a language is to be found in (a) language teaching and (b) 
translating or interpreting. 

In preparing for language teaching a person should take into considera- 
tion whether such teaching will ultimately be in primary or secondary 
schools or universities or for adult groups. 

Translating or interpreting knowledge may be used in the private or 
public field. In the private field the most important organizations needing 
translators or interpreters are probably to be found in commerce, radio, 
motion pictures, publishing and journalism, law, and guide service. Public 
agencies using these services are, notably, the Pan American Union, the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (Travel Bureau), the Department of Justice (Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service), the Department of Commerce (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce), and the Library of Congress. 

The Department of State cannot furnish information regarding the 
employment prerequisites of other establishments. In the Department of 
State positions of translator are subject to the rules of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and are filled only by the appointment of persons 
who qualify through the competitive examinations held from time to time 
by the Civil Service Commission to fill positions of translator throughout 
the Federal Service. Persons desiring information concerning such exani- 
nations should address their inquiries to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. The Department of State does not employ interpreters. 

(2) Auxiliary Use. The greatest need in connection with the use of lan- 
guage is for persons who are competent in their specialty and who have at 
the same time a thorough grounding in a foreign language. This might be 
called the auxiliary use of a language. 

Commerce. In the commercial field, knowledge of a language should be 
of assistance in both administrative and secretarial capacities and of para- 
mount importance to representatives of American firms who wish to ap- 
proach clients abroad on the most friendly bases. Business houses, hotels, 
and travel agencies would seem to be the fields in which most opportunities 
would occur. There will be openings from time to time for qualified persons 
to handle the export and import trade of manufactures and foreign-trade 
firms, as well as in shipping, insurance, banking, and other related activ 
ties. The total number of persons directly engaged in this work is probably 
not so large as might be assumed, nor does it seem likely that there will be 
any large increase in the number of opportunities in this field, but ther 
will be some increase with respect to trade with the other American repub- 
lics and there will be a continuing need for replacements. At the present time 
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a considerable number of persons of foreign origin find employment in this 
field. Persons useful in the export and import trade, mentioned above, 
generally reside in the United States, although they may be called upon for 
occasional or periodic trips through foreign countries. In addition, a number 
of American firms maintain sales organizations or branch plants in the other 
American republics and give employment to a considerable number of 
Americans in such organizations. This includes such enterprises as the auto- 
mobile assembly plants, the meat-packing plants, utility and electric- 
equipment companies, the motor companies, rubber-producing companies, 
fruit companies, shipping companies, petroleum companies, copper com- 
panies, and banks having foreign branches.* However, the number of 
American citizens employed in these activities in the other American re- 
publics has probably declined since 1929 for the following reasons: (1) the 
companies have been forced to make economies; (2) owing to the growing 
nationalism in foreign countries they have found it desirable to employ 
more nationals of the country; and (3) most of the other American re- 
publics have enforced restrictions on the number of foreigners who may be 
employed locally.‘ 

In addition to the foregoing, a limited number of Americans find em- 
ployment in radio, motion pictures, newspapers, magazines, advertising, 
et cetera, where a knowledge of a foreign language is of value to them. 

The Professions. Persons trained in various professions and having an 
auxiliary knowledge of a foreign language may find their way into (a) pri- 
vate or (6) public employment. 

Private Employment. In the field of teaching, there will be opportunities 
for trained persons to become professors of subjects related to a foreign 
language such as history, geography, literature, and economics or of sub- 
jects which can be taught abroad in a foreign language such as the English 
language, American history, literature and geography, and professional 
subjects such as medicine and engineering. Other persons may find em- 
ployment in what may be known as guidance. This might take the form of 
social-service work among foreign-language groups, counseling foreign 
students or participating in hospitality for visiting foreigners. Several of 
the large foundations’ give employment in executive or secretarial capaci- 
ties and grant research fellowships, in all of which a knowledge of a foreign 
language is of great assistance. Research fellowships given by these organi- 
zations are available in most fields ranging from the arts to medicine. A 
knowledge of a foreign language will also be found useful in the establish- 
ment of relations with foreign groups and the study of developments in 
other countries in many applied fields. Mention might be made specifically 


_— Bibliography, items 9 to 17, inclusive. 
See Bibliography, items 1 and 2. 
5 See Bibliography, item 18, 
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of the arts; radio, engineering and architecture; medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy and nursing; publishing and journalism; forestry, agriculture and 
veterinary medicine; archeology and anthropology; library science, re- 
search, and law. This is particularly true for persons who wish to obtain 
fellowships in any of these fields for study abroad. 

Public Service. The auxiliary use of language in connection with pro- 
fessional work is often necessary for employment in Government service. 

Foreign Governments. Most of the governments of the other American 
republics and some other foreign governments have at one time or another 
employed American specialists who contracted to advise and assist in cer- 
tain programs. Perhaps the majority of these have been employed in con- 
nection with agricultural services. Various of these governments have also 
employed economic and financial experts at times and have persons to 
assist in organizing statistics, customs, immigration and other services. At 
present several of the governments of the other American republics are 
sending their officials to the United States for further studies in public 
training. The American University at Washington, D. C., is specializing in 
this field. ) 

United States Government Service. Practically every department of the 
Government has use occasionally or continuously for persons with language 
training. Specialists in almost any branch of the United States Government 
might have an opportunity for service, under Public No. 63, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, which authorizes the loan of experts to governments of the other 
American republics. Such specialists must, of course, be competent in their 
field and are particularly useful if they have a knowledge of the Spanish or 
Portuguese languages and some knowledge of the other American republics. 

A knowledge of languages is required in several types of specialized 
positions in the Department of State. For example, the Department employs 
a limited number of bilingual stenographers skilled in Spanish or Portu- 
guese, who have acquired eligibility for appointment through appropriate 
competitive examinations held by the Civil Service Commission; in 4 
limited number of positions of editorial clerk (also subject to competitive 
Civil Service rules) incumbents must be qualified in one or more foreign 
languages; and the specialists in foreign relations who are employed in the 
divisions of the Department which deal direct with representatives of for- 
eign governments must be well grounded in one or more foreign languages.’ 

Officers of the American Foreign Service are appointed after competi- 
tive examinations which include language tests. A knowledge of French, 
Spanish, or German is required. Knowledge of these languages is also useful 
to applicants for clerical positions in the Foreign Service and is usually re- 
quired for appointment as clerk in countries where these languages art 
spoken.” 





® See Bibliography, item 19. 7 See Bibliography, item 20. 
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In addition, the Department makes available professorships as well as 
fellowships for graduate students and teachers under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations and travel grants to 
assist in study in the other American republics. Further information regard- 
ing these professorships and fellowships can be obtained from the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

In the Treasury Department a knowledge of foreign languages should be 
of great assistance to our customs officers not only to expedite their duties 
but also because of the good impression it makes on the incoming visitors. 

In the War and Navy Departments a knowledge of foreign languages 
should be of great assistance to army, naval and marine officers assigned as 
military or naval attachés or as members of military and naval missions. 
From time to time there is also a need for employed personnel in the offices 
of the military and naval attachés at foreign posts. Air Corps officers have 
recently been urged to study the Spanish language. 

The Department of Justice in both the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service employs persons who have 
a knowledge of foreign languages. 

The Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the Department of 
the Interior is the office which administers the affairs of Puerto Rico and has 
in its employ both translators and persons who require a knowledge of 
Spanish in connection with their duties. The Travel Bureau of the National 
Park Service is actively interested in the promotion of inter-American 
travel and the preparation of travel films in Spanish and Portuguese. (See 
“Direct Use” above.) 

The Department of Labor has several offices which are interested in in- 
ternational relations in their particular fields and in which language knowl- 
edge is useful: the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Women’s Bureau and the Library. 

The Department of Agriculture, through the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, interests itself in international agricultural developments 
and has employed persons with a useful knowledge of foreign languages. 

An important division of the Department of Commerce is the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce where statistics regarding the trade of 
the United States with foreign countries are kept. This Bureau serves as 
the center of information regarding all phases of economic, industrial, and 
trade relations. 

The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency has special per- 
sonnel to assist the Department of State in the development of inter- 
American educational relations. It also employs persons with a knowledge 
of foreign languages in the Division of Comparative Education. 

One of the subsidiaries of the Federal Loan Agency is the Export-Import 
Bank which has made loans and has otherwise cooperated financially with 
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certain of the other American republics. Economists and financial experts 
with training in foreign languages are employed by the Bank. 

The Federal Works Agency through the Public Roads Administration 
has selected from its personnel a few engineers with a knowledge of Spanish 
for work in connection with the inter-American Highway. 

In the Library of Congress there would seem to be a number of potential 
opportunities for persons with a knowledge of foreign languages. The most 
important opportunities might be in the Hispanic Foundation which is 
devoted particularly to the literatures of Spain, Portugal and the Hispanic 
American countries. Because of the many books received fron abroad a 
knowledge of foreign languages would also seem to be essential in the cata- 
loging and classification departments and to assist visitors from foreign 
countries. 

The Panama Canal Office, 1435 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
will give information regarding civilian employment in the Canal Zone. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American A fairs, Office of Emergency 
Management, has occasionally employed bilingual stenographers and trans- 
lators. 

The Pan American Union employs a fairly large number of persons, 
most of whom require a knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese or French in 
their daily work. The work of the Pan American Union is primarily in the 
fields of law, intellectual cooperation, travel, library science, editing, labor 
and social information, and music. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau which handles inter-American 
public-health activities employs persons in both research and secretarial 
positions in which a knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese or French is required. 
Officers of the Public Health Service are at times assigned to the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau for service in the other American republics. 
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Student Enthusiasm 


CLARA ALTMAN 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 


F YOUR district is sparsely settled, or your towns far apart, or your bud- 
gets rigid, or foreign languages being dropped from more and more cur- 
ricula each year, maybe you too have been wondering how your annual sec- 


tional meetings could be enlivened, how your language program for the en- 
tire year could be improved. 

District IV in Nebraska, confronting all these problems, has hit upona 
new source of inspiration: student energies and enthusiasm. These are being 
harnessed and directed into modern language channels to revitalize lan- 
guage teaching throughout the district. Students have been asked to par- 
ticipate in certain district activities of the language teachers and to make 
suggestions as to how languages may make a definite contribution to the 
community. It is one phase of District IV’s co-operation in a state wide pro- 
gram to improve community relationships, a program initiated under the 
leadership of Dr. James Wadsworth, retiring president of the Nebraska 
Modern Language Association. 

The first invitation to a student-teacher conference at Hastings College 
was accepted by seven teachers and twenty-one students in the spring. Each 
student at the luncheon participated in the informal discussion; each was 
given an opportunity to report on language activities in his school and to 
make suggestions. One group of students included the newly elected officers 
of the College German club. They were eager for ideas and projects which 
they might use during the year ahead. Others were already leaders in lan- 
guage activities, proud of their accomplishments and interested in making 
comparisons with students from other schools. Teachers, as they listened to 
their own students, were able to evaluate their teaching and were reinspired 
by the interest young men and women from other schools were showing in2 
classroom subject. 

Students and teachers alike listened eagerly as one school girl told how 
there were never any language failures at her school. In order that every 
student make a grade of at least 80 per cent in daily tests the teacher insists 
that those not finishing the required work in class come back at noon or it 
the evening (after school) until a grade of 80 is made. 

Another student told of asking persons in the community who had 
travelled abroad to speak at club programs. Another described how, as 4 
club project, a student committee takes care of planning and changing room 
decorations. 

“What about Hitler?”’ was answered by the spokesman for a committee 
of three German students: ‘We are opposed to Hitler,’’ he said, “but wé 
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feel we would lose much if we failed to appreciate German culture.” He told 
of a project in which German and American newspapers were compared. A 
girl on the committee told of comparing German and American opera, and 
the third member told of German and American athletics. 

Several schools mentioned interesting letters received from foreign 
young people on a correspondence exchange. The manner of obtaining ad- 
dresses and methods for use of the letters to increase interest in the country 
was discussed. 

Unable to attend the luncheon, Spanish students at one high school sent 
a written account of ‘‘wide-awake’”’ class projects. One emphasis on Spanish- 
American culture included special reports in class, the use of Spanish- 
American newspapers for class translation and discussion, extemporaneous 
speeches in Spanish on current topics, original Spanish plays, and other proj- 
ects. 

It seemed that each person who was asked to speak touched off a fire of 
suggestions and possibilities as each listener mentally calculated what 
might be worked in his particular high school. It was quite interesting, 
therefore, when one football star rose in his place and said: 

“T have been listening to all the values which have come from organized 
club work. Could students be allowed the same active leadership in class 
work and couldn’t the same benefits be derived from live, well-planned class 
work if students were given this same opportunity?” 

An animated discussion ensued. The group was about equally divided. 
They decided there were merits in both class and out-of-class activities and 
they would make observations on this during the year ahead. 

On that note, the group turned to thinking of next year, and the lan- 
guage students’ conference bids fair to become an annual occasion. Students 
enjoyed the participation; administrators approved of an interscholastic 
participation which is non-competitive; teachers welcomed it as a means of 
enlisting interest and support for language activities, and found in it a means 
of evaluating their teaching. 

Teachers with heroic self-restraint had let the students do much of the 
talking; but after the students left to inspect exhibits and classrooms, the 
older members took their turn, organizing the ideas which had evolved dur- 
ing the discussion. 

Where in other years the conference inspiration may have been dimmed 
because there had been only one person from each school at the section 
meeting, it is being kept alive this year by the added interest of the students 
in what the language teacher is trying to do. So successful was the spring 
conference considered that students will again be asked to participate in the 
fall sectional meeting of district language teachers, and the project will be 
extended to include one or more parents in a discussion of “making foreign 
languages vital in the community.” 













Free Composition Scored Objectively 


A. BrRucE GAARDER 
Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mexico 


(Author’s summary.—Using a chart to concentrate attention on the most frequent errors in 
mechanics and keeping a daily progress chart recording improvement, each pupil clearly sees 
his own problem and is motivated by keen competition to eradicate his faults by self-directed 
study.) 


| i ORDER to avoid some of the haze of indefiniteness which makes prog- 
ress in language learning so hard to measure, especially to the satisfac- 
tion of the pupil, the procedure here described is used in the Spanish classes 
of Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mexico. It is a mechanical 
aid in eliminating errors in the mechanics of composition. 

Little of the procedure is new, for it was learned through experience in 
teaching English composition and typewriting. Applied now to teaching 
free composition in Spanish it has worked well and is offered for what it 
might be worth to the foreign language teacher in college or high school. 

All teachers of English are familiar with the error charts usually found 
in hand-books of composition. These charts classify all of the common er- 
rors and number them. The instructor has only to write a number in the 
margin beside the error and the student can see by the chart what the fault 
was and study a definite paragraph or two to overcome a particular error. 

For the use of those studying Spanish at the Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege the following chart of common errors has been devised. It is simply 
rough classification of the errors that students of the second year course, 
Intermediate Living Spanish, were making at the first of the school year. 


ERROR CHART 























VERBS tense agree- imper- subjunc- | passive | past par-| gerund | reflex- | infini- 
ment ative tive ticiple ive tive 
1 3 3 ‘4 5 6 7 8 ® ” 
ADJEc- location | agree- article compar- 
TIVES ment ison 
tt 13 13 “ 6 16 7 18 1 ” 
MEcHAN- | accent spelling | capitals | similar manu- punctu- | con- 
Ics words script ation traction 
bt 2 2 7) % % 37 28 2 ” 
= 
Pro- location | super- object agree- omitted | reflex- 
NOUNS fluous ment ive 
41 a 33 “ % 7) a7 38 ” “ 
_— 
PreEposi- | incorrect | omitted | super- 
TIONS choice fluous 
41 42 “a “4 “ “ 47 48 “0 P 
. } . 
Ipioms a gustar ser hacer por cerca que angli- | vocabu-) neg 
estar tiempo | para acerca | loque | cism lary thon 
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There was no attempt or wish to include all possible errors on the chart. 
We care only for those that cause trouble at a given time. Hence the obvious 
flexibility of the chart which can be expanded or contracted to fit the six- 
week’s situation. Occasionally a blank space is filled if a new type of error 
develops. As soon as a certain mistake has practically disappeared it is 
erased from the chart, leaving the students’ attention concentrated where it 
is needed. The ten spaces devoted to idioms are changed most often for new 
idioms come much faster than old ones are mastered. 

Each student has a copy of the simple error chart and is supplied with a 
hand-book of grammar with a thorough index. He must look up the neces- 
sary paragraph in his hand-book and work out the correction himself. He 
understands that he is having to review only as much grammar as his own 
situation requires. A corrected copy of each piece of written work must be 
returned to the instructor at the first class period after the student receives 
his composition checked according to the chart. 

The use of the chart is but half of the plan. The other part is to bring 
in the element of constant competition by daily composition exercises. The 
school library receives a daily newspaper and a weekly magazine in Spanish. 
The students are expected to read an article in one of these two publications 
as partial preparation for each class period. They may substitute a scene or 
episode from any book read independently outside of class. 

At the beginning of each class period the students are allowed ten min- 
utes in which to write a résumé of the article or episode previously prepared. 
They may use no notes but are neither discouraged nor encouraged to pre- 
pare and memorize a synopsis before coming to class. Some do memorize 
the résumé and gain thereby. After the signal to stop writing each quickly 
re-reads his work, checking accents as he goes, and counts the number of 
words written. 

The new feature here is the method of scoring, borrowed this time from 
the teaching of typewriting. The author had often longed for a motivating 
device in Spanish comparable to the weekly progress-chart showing results 
of speed tests in typewriting. During two years in a commercial department 
the wavering line of progress beside each student’s name on the bulletin 
board giving direct comparison with every other’s work was a never-failing 
incentive to eager extra work. A slight change was made in scoring the work 
in Spanish in order to give less importance to the element of time. After sev- 
eral changes the formula finally adopted was 


total number of words written 





Worps PER ERROR. 
number of errors 


For the teacher who prefers to emphasize speed and quantity as well as 


— the following easy formula may be used instead of the one given 
above: 





A. BRUCE GAARDER 


total no. of words minus (no. of errors times 10) 


Worns PER MINUTE. 





number of minutes 


In our classes we never found it advantageous to put this emphasis on speed. 
A chart to record the students’ scores is posted on the classroom or office 
bulletin board and the new WPE (words per error) entry is made as soon as 
possible following each day’s exercise. Rare is the student who does not 
hurry back to “see what he made” in comparison with the rest of the class. 
Our recording chart is a piece of cardboard about twelve by eighteen 
inches designed as follows: 


WORDS PER ERROR CHART 








Student’s Test 
Name Number 





Nelson, M. Alice WPE 3 4 4 6 8 | 8 9 10 | 14 | etc. 





Gonzalez, Abelicio | WPE + 6 9 9 14 | 16 9 20 | 25 | etc. 





etc. 






































The students like this system of eliminating errors because it is objective. 
They have always shown rapid improvement while using it. The system has 
the additional advantage of providing at least one continuous objective test 
upon which to base the students’ grades. About half of our students speak 
Spanish natively. This error chart proves especially valuable to them for 
their greatest language weakness is written composition—spelling, accentu- 
ation, anglicisms, vocabulary. 

Every student keeps a cumulative record of the number of times he 
makes each error on the chart. This record is invaluable for review and for 
use in private conferences with the instructor. 

It should be mentioned that in these classes the chief emphasis is on 
learning to speak Spanish. The recitations are conducted in Spanish and 
every student (except those whose native language is Spanish) is graded pri- 
marily on his ability to converse readily. 
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Time Out for Fun and Learning 


Rut C. STEVENS 
North Quincy High School, Quincy, Massachusetts 


(Author's summary.—A method for teaching new vocabulary to first and second year language 
pupils or for reviewing vocabulary with third year pupils.) 


HEN pupils and teacher are tired of regular lessons why not have all 
books put away for a week or two and take time out for learning class- 
ified vocabulary? 

The New Chardenal, French grammar by Grosjean, published by Allyn 
and Bacon, has toward the back an excellent classified vocabulary of some 
seven hundred words with the headings: Family, House, Furniture, Food 
(relishes, soups, shell-fish, meat, poultry and game, vegetables, fruit and 
fruit trees, salads, cheese, sweets, desserts), China and Silverware, Men’s 
Clothing, Women’s Clothing, Countries and Inhabitants, Professions and 
Trades, Army and Navy, Arts and Sciences, Nature, The City, Parts of the 
Body, Diseases, Animals, Metals. Although the word lists in the Chardenal 
are for French there is no reason why a teacher can not prepare similar lists 
for any foreign language, or add to and substitute in the Chardenal lists 
words now more commonly used than some of those given. 

The following method for teaching classified vocabulary has proved suc- 
cessful with my classes. It is not an original method and it is weak undoubt- 
edly in many ways, but I should like to present it somewhat in detail hoping 
that it may lend suggestions particularly to new or inexperienced teachers. 

First, acquaint the pupils with the lists through oral study, then by hav- 
ing them copy lists in the foreign language and in English. For the first home 
lesson assign a few words for memory work for the whole class, and to each 
row or certain group of pupils let the assignment be that they bring to class 
from five to ten pictures from magazines to illustrate one of the classified 
lists, as for example: row 1—kitchen furniture, row 2—cooking utensils, 
tow 3—women’s clothes, row 4—chinaware, row 5—foods that are common 
for breakfast, row 6—animals, etc. 

When the pupils come into class the next day suggest that each row 
write in the foreign language from ten to twenty descriptive sentences about 
any one of the lists for special study, as Bedroom: “In the bedroom there is a 
large bed. A rug is on the floor in front of the bed. A night-table is beside the 
bed. On the table there is an alarm clock. There are draperies and shades at 
the windows. There is a bureau at the right of the door and a dressing table 
between the windows. On the bed there are a mattress, a pillow, some sheets, 
and a blanket. There is an electric ight beside the bed and on the wall there 


are pictures. There is another ligh: on the ceiling. The door of the closet is 
open.” 
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While the class is at work check the pictures brought in. Have some pu- 
pils look through other magazines to find more pictures. Place all pictures 
in separate desks according to type. Have the pupils who write best copy 
lists which will be used at the board. Have some pupils cut card board or 
oak tag to convenient size which may be two inches by three and one-half 
or whatever size may get the most cards from the piece of oak tag. 

Toward the end of the day enough pictures should be in so that they may 
be put up. Select pupils with good judgment and help them choose the most 
colorful pictures and those easiest to see, representing as many different 
types of things in the lists as possible. Have the word lists glued on the 
blackboard at eye height and over and under each list have one picture 
which shows clearly what each list represents. Around the room in gayest 
fashion everywhere possible have other pictures glued or put up with thumb 
tacks. (Mucilage washes off easily with plain warm water.) If some of the 
pictures are small they may first be pasted with others on a large sheet of 
composition paper. 

For the second day assign fifty words for careful study. Also to each in- 
dividual pupil assign ten or more particular words to be carefully printed on 
the card board or oak tag, English on one side and the foreign language on 
the other. 

Test briefly on the home assignment the third day. Return some of the 
papers which were written in class the day before. If it is impossible to cor- 
rect all written work select only ten papers from each class. Choose them 
from any one row and part of another. Turn the papers over or shuffle them, 
letting a pupil select five and another pupil five more. Select papers of a few 
pupils who have worked well, and of one or two who have worked poorly. 
The point to keep in mind is that the pupils should realize that some papers 
will be corrected and that theirs may be the ones. 

Let the pupils move quietly about the room, each with his own sheet of 
paper on which he may list in the foregin language the names for as many 
things in the pictures as he can. Let it be a game to see who can write the 
most words in the shortest time. While the pupils are busy with the lists, 
check from one at a time the ten words assigned to be printed on the cards. 
Watch for correct spelling, pronunciation, and memory work. 

On the next day after brief work with the new words to be memorized 
and a brief check on the home assignment have the pupils give simple oral 
series in the language being studied. Give suggestions for series, such as: “I 
stand up. I walk to the front of the room. I turn to the right or left. I see 4 
picture of a house. I touch the house. The house is white with a red roof.” 
Question the pupil about the house. Have him point to each part of it as he 
mentions cellar, attic, front door, chimney, garden, garage, fence, etc. Hand ont 
pupil a set of cards of the lists as so far studied. Have him question another 
pupil on those cards, giving the foreign language first and the second pupil 
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questioning in turn from the English. Keep the drill cards in large boxes, 
separated in their proper groups by small elastic bands. 

Plan usually for some written work during a part of the period, but con- 
tinue with the oral series and card drill work until all the lists have been 
studied and most of the pupils have had an opportunity to stand, move, and 
speak before the class, Continue with suggestions for series, as: “I enter the 
living room. I turn on the electric light. I take a magazine from the table and 
I sit down in the arm chair.” “IT go into the kitchen. I see a plate of fruit on 
the table. I take an apple. I eat the apple.” ‘‘Here is a little girl seated at the 
dining room table. She is eating breakfast. She has an egg and some toast. 
There is a glass of milk at the right of her plate.”’ Let the pictures around 
the room suggest the series. 

Have the pupils write series, using any three of the pictures. 

One day before the words are thoroughly memorized give a fill in test in 
the foreign language of twenty-five or fifty sentences which touch on all the 
vocabulary lists. ““On Thanksgiving Day Americans like to eat “a 
(turkey being the word expected) ‘‘A girl wears a blouse, a sweater, and 


a ——————.”” (skirt) “‘A boy wears a suit, a cap, shoes, and :" 
(socks) “On a rainy day one carries an ——-———, or wears a ——————.”” 
“A girl who lives in England is an ——————.”” “A man who lives in Ital 

speaks —-————..” “For dinner I have soup, meat, —--———, salad, 


dessert, and . 


From the result of their tests the pupils will have an idea of which lists 
they may be weakest in. Let them continue their study until all words are 
mastered. Make the final test one that is easy to correct. Choose one hun- 
dred well assorted words worth remembering and have fifty of them written 
from English into the foreign language and the other fifty, translated into 
English. This test again will help to fix the words in the minds of the pupils 
and they and the teacher will find that the experiment has been fun and well 
worth while. 





Another Experiment in Foreign Language 
Broadcasts 


JENNIE S. SHIPMAN* 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary—Broadcasts in French, Italian and Spanish have been given weekly for the 
past two years, entirely in the foreign tongue, with only native speakers and with groups of 
pupils contributing music. May we not have published accounts of what is going on in this 
field in other parts of the country?) 


HE article on foreign language radio programs which was published 

in the MoDERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL for May, 1940, with its interesting 
description of the New York experiments in this field and its clear statement 
of the problems involved, calls attention to one more of the various attempts 
being made in many parts of the country to utilize this ultra-modern aid 
to foreign language instruction. It would seem that the time has come to 
bring together for comparison and evaluation these different procedures. 
A survey of what is actually being done would probably reveal a movement 
more extensive than most teachers imagine. In the absence of such a 
survey, the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL can perform a real service by 
opening its pages to the description of outstanding efforts to use the radio 
in foreign language teaching. It is in the hope of making a modest contribu- 
tion to such a service that the following account of the Chicago experiment 
in this field is submitted. 

Two years ago a group in the Chicago Association of Romance Language 
Teachers decided to organize a series of radio broadcasts in French and 
Spanish. Since they had no funds, it was necessary to canvass different 
radio stations and beg the donation of fifteen minutes once a week. A 
station, WHIP, was found sufficiently generous to make this contribution, 
and a series was organized consisting of readings in French and short 
dialogues in Spanish. At the end of one semester, the Radio Council of the 
Board of Education adopted the activity and for the past year and a half 
the program has been the joint product of the Board of Education and the 
Association of Romance Language Teachers. 

In 1939-40 an Italian series was added. The programs of the year con- 
sisted of 10 French, 10 Spanish, and 6 Italian broadcasts. They were given 
on Saturday mornings at eleven o’clock for a while but later changed to one 
in the afternoon. 

The subjects chosen have varied in the different languages. The French 
group has confined itself to personalities; a series on great men of France 
was followed by two on artists and musicians of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
An attempt was made in the last two to co-ordinate to a certain extent with 
current exhibits at the Art Institute and with concert programs. The Italian 


* Miss Shipman died on September 16, 1941; proof of this article was read by her col- 
league, Miss Dorothy Fielding Roberts. 
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and Spanish groups have given travel talks and discussions of distinguished 
men and women of their respective countries. 

From the first it has been the aim to conduct the programs entirely in the 
foreign language and to use only native French, Spanish and Italian 
speakers in the broadcasts. The desirability of pupil participation was 
emphasized by Mr. Kent of the Radio Council, and to meet his request, 
each program has included a group of songs contributed by pupils from dif- 
ferent schools. Sometimes because this music has been extraneous to the 
program, it has been presented at the beginning or the end; sometimes it has 
formed an integral part of the broadcast. For example, the French program, 
les Explorateurs had in it an Indian song, two verses of O Canada, terre de 
mes aieux and I] était un petit navire. These interrupted the dialogue at ap- 
propriate spots. 

To facilitate the comprehension of these broadcasts, each language group 
prepares a hand-book which is mimeographed and sent out by the Board 
of Education. The hand-book contains a résumé of each program and a vo- 
cabulary consisting of words used in the broadcast that would seem to be 
above the level of the second year student. The teacher who is interested 
may thus prepare the pupils by discussing the résumé and familiarizing 
them with some of the new words they may expect to hear. 

As a result of these two years of experimentation the Chicago group 
has some definite convictions and some unanswered questions. The convic- 
tions are chiefly these: 


1) The principal aim of a foreign language broadcast is to stimulate in- 
terest by bringing additional material; to add to the pupil’s sense of achieve- 
ment by helping him to understand the speech of a native speaker and to 
prepare him to listen to the foreign language broadcasts which he will prob- 
able hear increasingly as facilities for sending and receiving such programs 
are perfected. 

2) The best type of program at present seems to this group to be one in 
which a certain amount of narrative is enlivened by dramatizations. A 
program consisting solely of narration by a single speaker is less interesting 
to the student. On the other hand, too much dialogue especially if there are 
several speakers is hard to follow. 

3) The problem of pupil participation appears to be satisfactorily 
handled by the introduction of musical numbers. The French, Spanish or 
Italian sung by groups of pupils is rarely offensive and often admirable. The 
use of choruses as well as soloists permits a greater number of pupils to 
participate. However, the greatest advantage of this device is that it leaves 
the actual broadcasting to be done by native speakers. 


The principal questions as yet unanswered are these: 


' 1) The time of broadcasts. Every one familiar with high school condi- 
tions knows how difficult it is to set a time which will suit the different 
schools in one city system. The problem might be partly solved by broad- 
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casts on Saturdays at a time when most students can be at home. Those 
hours, however, such as between 8 and 9 in the morning, or between 5 and 
7 in the evening, have proved to be precisely the hours that the Chicago 
group, dependent as it is on time contributed gratis by commercial radio 
stations, cannot get. 

2) How to make the programs an effective and even necessary part of 
language instruction. Normally with the problem of a suitable time un- 
solved and the difficulties presented by varying degrees of receptivity, to 
make listening obligatory or to base home work on the programs is out of 
the question. Some attempts have been made to encourage listening by 
offering extra credit for reports of various kinds. If the New York schools 
are able to carry out successfully their plan of late afternoon broadcasts 
which shall be the basis for required work, the result may be to encourage 
other city systems to see the value of such an innovation and copy it. Then 
if such a program can be successfully offered in city systems, country groups 
might be organized in different regions, such as the one now functioning in 
the district reached by the radio system of the University of Wisconsin and 
of the Ohio State University. 

There are many other problems to be solved as everyone who has at- 
tempted to work in the rapidly developing field of radio in foreign language 
instruction must recognize. 

The crying need at the present moment is to bring together information 
about the scattered and widely varying procedures. There should be depart- 
ments in our educational magazines devoted to this subject and sections 
in our regional and national conferences assigned to it. There will be, as 
teachers become more and more conscious of the changed situation created 
by the radio, which provides the opportunity or may even create the neces- 
sity of understanding spoken foreign tongues. 
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E. Spanish 
1. HISPANIA 


159. Adam, F. O. Jr.: “The Function and Program of the Modern-Language Club.” xxm: 


371-376 (Dec., 40). Every club should have guidance and should have an aim The club 
should be student-operated and administered and should provide a diversity of pro- 
gram: (1) dramatization of short plays, (2) vocabulary contests, (3) describing fellow 
members in Spanish, (4) play Spanish games, (5) review of Spanish books, and (6) dec- 
lamation contests. 


160. Amner, F. Dewey: “Radio for Spanish—A Project in Learning Spanish in a Mechanized 


World.” xxv: 157-160 (May, 41). The author experimented with short wave receiv- 
ing sets for several years in Spanish conversation classes studying: (1) What to receive? 
and (2) What to do with it? Any Spanish-language broadcast was an answer to the 
first question. When such programs were available was discovered through Radio Guia 
(monthly, $1.40 per year in the U.S.; address, Obrapfa 362, Habana, Cuba) and by 
listening to determine best hours of reception, etc. An answer to the second question 
was to provide laboratory hours, since radio reception Seems to be poorest at class hours, 
have the student appear at periods convenient to him, take down in writing all of the 
words he understands, write up the contents of a program after it is over, listen to 
Spanish songs, plays, etc. Amner concludes that ‘the technical and industrial conditions 
obtaining in the field of radio are such that radio programs in Spanish can be received 
dependably enough to be made a part of the curricular offering in Spanish-language 
courses. 


161. Ballenger, S. T.: “Scientific Spanish Can be Taught in Technical Colleges in the Second 


Scholastic Year.”’ xxi: 145-149 (May, 40). To meet the demand of graduate stu- 
dents for language requirements a course of scientific Spanish has been inaugurated. 
The author presents tabulated material with words found in scientific reading material 
arranged in order of merit and checked against the same merit order of Buchanan’s list. 
Through the use of this scientific reading material the author is convinced that the 
present status of Spanish can be raised and will prove successful in preparing graduate 
students to pass their Spanish reading examination. 


162. Brown, Esther: “Some Aspects of Teaching Languages in the Grades in the Southwest.” 


xxmi: 171-174 (May, 40). In the grade schools, the teachers of Spanish can lay the 
foundation for the future study in high school of this subject, by giving children over a 
period of years, practice in hearing and seeing Spanish as well as saying it. They can 
teach children to write the Spanish they hear in the class room; for if they learn to write 
by sound they have an invaluable foundation for success in future use of the language. 
Teachers can give children an appreciation of the Spanish language, which will give 
them more tolerance and make for a better Americanization program. 


163. Campbell, Thelma: “The Teaching of Ser and Estar.” xxm1: 268-272 (Oct., 40). A study 


of forty-three contemporary Spanish plays reveals the fact that ser and estar make up 
31% of the total of twenty three irregular verbs used in these plays. There is substantial 
agreement upon the most important uses of these two verbs, but the author believes 
that they can be taught best separately rather than at the same time as is the custom 
at present. Ways and means are then listed by the author to teach these two verbs. 


164. Canfield, D. Lincoln: “What Spanish Sounds Are Most Difficult for North Americans?” 


XxiII: 153-160 (May, 40). A limited analysis of pronunciation troubles that confront 
North American students of Spanish is given by the author. The most difficult Spanish 
sounds to master are the alveolar s, voiced s before a voiced consonant, ¢ and p without 
aspiration, alveolar /, velar 7, rr, contiguous vowels of separate words without the 
glottal stop, the combinations rt and #r, initial r and final r, the combinations rd and dr, 
fricative v (b), and fricative d. 
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: “Diphthongization in the Spanish of the Anglo-North American.” xxtv: 211- 
212 (May, 41). That the American will have a definite tendency to diphthongize Spanish 
¢ or owas studied by means of electrical recordings. The type of diphthongization would 
seem to depend upon the dialectical differences of the persons pronouncing the Spanish 
word. Twenty-six per cent of first year students diphthongized both the e and the o, 


166. Castellano, Juan R.: “Spanish and Extracurricular Activities.” xx1v: 65-68. (Feb., 41). 


“Reading Knowledge” is insufficient and deficient. It should be accompanied by a 
knowledge of the spoken and if possible the written language. We should also develop 
the faculty of understanding the spoken language. How to do this in the limited time 
at our disposal is a question that will have to be determined by individual teachers. In 
every class there will be more ambitious students who should have the opportunity of 
achieving more than the minimum set by the teacher. A laboratory for developing a 
spoken knowledge of the language can be set up in every school. Attendance should 
be on a voluntary basis. Clubs should be created, primarily for the better students. A 
Spanish house where students may live in a Spanish atmosphere might be established. 
If not, Spanish tables might be created in dormitories. The clubs, or literary circles 
should meet at private homes and not in the class rooms of the university, because home- 
meetings lend the informal air needed. 


167. Coates, Mary Weld: ‘“The New Challenge.”’ xm: 367-370 (Dec., 40). In this period of 


Spanish “boom” Spanish teachers must make good in their endeavor to achieve the de- 
mands that this present emergency requires, namely to teach a respectable and accurate 
Spanish. This demands that instructors be cautious in statements made, be able to 
meet opposition intelligently, prove that we have a sufficient number of adequately 
trained teachers of the language, guide those endeavoring to become teachers, and work 
for higher standards. 


168. De Land, Graydon S.: “Some Interesting Compound Nouns in Spanish.” xxi: 150- 


152 (May, 40). Modern, usable, compound nouns, the author feels, will prove them- 
selves an inspiration to learning Spanish. The author then presents some 100 or so words 
which could be taught. 


170. Hespelt, E. Herman: “Can Spanish Teachers Teach Their Students How to Think?” 


xxIv: 141-146 (May, 41). “Can we teach our students how to think? Perhaps not. It is 
a hard and grueling process and, as Dean Swift has said, there are no lengths to which 
a man will not go to avoid it. But we can teach our students to practice accuracy and 
concentration. We can encourage them to be tolerant, independent, courageous, and 
poised. Then the best and brightest of them who have received by natural endowment 
the capacity for developing the faculties of judgment, conception, and inference will 
think for themselves.” 


171. Kaulfers, Walter V. and Lembi, Dante P.: “Mexico Enrolls in the Spanish Class.” 


xxi: 247-255 (Oct., 40). The American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 1935 
recommended a greater emphasis on Spanish-American culture. The author here pro- 
vides a cultural unit on Mexico with adequate developmental exercises to help realize 
the A.A.T.S. recommendation. He claims that, properly used, this cultural unit will 
achieve six major outcomes, i.e., (1) allow beginning students to use the language ina 
meaningful content from the start; (2) supply motivated practice materials on pro- 
nunciation; (3) afford practice in vocabulary-building by means of practical context; 
(4) enable the novice to become acquainted with several types of word-order; (5) 
capitalize on the charade or puzzle interest; and (6) should develop a certain measure 
of Sprachgefiihl. 

(with A. M. Ferns): “Spanish Expressions Found in English.” xxmu: 175-18 
aay “1 A vocabulary unit for the first week of Spanish. (See similar units by same 
authors. 


173. Peck, Ruth Elizabeth: “A Unique Plan for Interesting Both Student and Parent in 


Spanish.” xxi: 245-246 (Oct., 40). How to teach an elementary working vocabulary 
by means of records and manuals distributed to every school is advocated by the 
author. She gives an account of how successful it has proved to be in the Portland, 
Oregon, public schools. 

: “Talking Moving Pictures and Spanish Teaching.” xxiv: 41-46 (Feb., 41). 
A keen interest in Spanish-speaking motion pictures has been expressed throughout the 
U.S. The author lists fourteen problems which are a summary of the results of the 
National Survey of Motion Pictures. She also lists interesting uses of foreign language 
films in different parts of the U.S. 


175. Roberts, G. G.: “The Status of the Teaching of Spanish in Louisiana.” xxum: 377-38 


(Dec., 40). In the state of Louisiana, the author found that between the years 1935-40 
Spanish had dropped 16% in number of students, and that there was a drop of 23% 
in the number of high schools that taught Spanish. Seeking the resaons for this unfavor- 
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able situation, the author sent out 60 questionnaires with only 28 being returned. 
From the information furnished he came to the conclusion that there are three problems 
involved in this matter, namely, (1) the curriculum, (2) the text and course content, 
(3) the teacher. Much can be done to revive interest in getting teachers to join the 
A.A.T.S., securing a suitable text, and by arousing interest through films, radio, etc. 

176. Russell, Harry J.: “What Is a Readable Spanish Book?” xxi: 161-170 (May, 40). 
The author adduces evidence to prove that a readable Spanish book is one that: (1) 
caters to the interests of the student for whom it is meant; (2) is graded as te vocabu- 
lary content; (3) has a vocabulary burden of one new word to 50-70 running words; 
(4) is high in cognate content; (5) is graded as to idiom content; (6) provides ample 
repetition of new words in order to procure a satisfactory growth in vocabulary incre- 
ment; (7) is graded as to syntax content. 

177. Saenz, Hilario: “The Spanish Translation of Than.” xx1m1: 326-330 (Dec., 40). The 
student and the teacher of Spanish are customarily baffled by the translation of the 
comparison of inequality “more than” or “less than.” Ramsey’s explanation is not 
quite accurate, and even the best of Spanish writers are not consistent in their use of 
que, de or (el, la, los, las, lo) gue. The author then gives two rules for the translation of 
“than” with adequate examples in each case to prove his point. 

178. Scatori, Stephen: ‘Spanish by Radio.”’ xx1v: 61-64 (Feb., 41). The author describes a 
radio course of Spanish instruction inaugurated at the University of Oklahoma over its 
station WNAD in 1938. He makes some recommendations as to text, method, length 
of broadcast, and procedures involved in handling the public. He concludes that, 
“Spanish by radio is no longer in the experimental stage; its value is beyond doubt; it 
supplies a real need and presents a program that otherwise would be unavailable.” 

179. Shoemaker, William H.: “Integration of High-School and College Spanish.” xxiv: 
50-54 (Feb., 41). The chief obstacles to integration are: 1. varied objectives in the 
study of Spanish; 2. varied stress on the different objectives; 3. varied abilities, training, 
and interest of teachers; 4. varied aims of different institutions; 5. variety of unequal 
textbooks and other materials; 6. wide variety of ‘environmental atmospheres and 
interests; 7. variety of standards of attainment. In the face of these obstacles the aims 
should be: (a) to advance the student with minimum waste in his command of language 
as a practical and useful tool; (b) stimulate his taste for literature sufficiently to make 
wide reading later, and even the critical study of literature, an interesting and profitable 
occupation; (c) to present information about Spanish-speaking countries early and in 
sufficient variety and quantity to whet the appetite for more intensive study. The 
author then makes nine suggestions toward the achievement of these aims. 

180. Tatum, Terrell Louise: “(General Survey of the Study of Spanish.” xxi: 384-390 
(Dec., 40). In a study made from the 106 questionnaires answered of the 211 sent to 
the Senior Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Universities of the South, the author found 
that there has been an increase in the total number of schools offering Spanish and the 
total number of instructors. In addition, the author found that there is an increase in 
the number of courses offered by the Spanish Departments. See the many tables 
offered in proof of these points. 

: “Motion Pictures and Spanish Teaching.” xxiv: 47-49 (Feb. 41). With the 
new impetus in the study of Spanish we should turn to the talking film as an excellent 
conversation Laboratory. Less than 25% of the universities in the five southern states 
surveyed were making any use of foreign language films. More and more schools are 
adopting as standard equipment sound film projectors. Now that so many Spanish 
language films are available these schools should make use of this excellent teaching 

evice. 

182. Tireman, L. S.: “Teaching Spanish in the Upper Elementary Grades.” xxiv: 217-222 
(May, 41). There are two types of students, those who speak Spanish as their native 
tongue, and those who speak English as the vernacular. The teacher teaching the first 
group must be fluent because the child brings to the study of the language an extensive 
speaking vocabulary. In the latter group the teacher need not be so fluent, but will 
find a dearth of texts suitable for the direct-oral method, the method recommended 
for this age-level. Furthermore, there is a dearth of material that is interesting to the 
student of this age. It is usually too infantile. A discussion follows of (a) the need of 

183 — child for the language, (b) his general ability, and (c) the superior child. 

- tyre, Carl and Annemarie: “Snapshots of Mexican School Life, From 1816 to 1936.” 
xxiII: 229-236 (Oct., 40). A survey of the works of five Mexican authors leads the 
writers to conclude that the thing the Mexican wants in his school program is: educa- 

tion for life; abolition of useless book-learning; a chance for adult education; vocational 

training for the many; and good citizenship for all. 
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184. Utley, John Herbert: “A Mexican Word List.” xxm1: 357-361 (Dec., 40). The acquisi- 


tion of an adequate vocabulary is the chief objective in the study of a foreign language. 
The teacher must know which words are the most common and, therefore, most valid. 
Spanish students should learn Mexican words, because of our proximity to Mexico. A 
study of fourteen Mexican novels and three plays with the purpose of discovering the 
words of highest merit, resulted in a list of one hundred such words. These the author 
presents in an alphabetized, vocabularized list. 


185. Wachs, William: ‘Student Pan American Activity.” xxmt: 59-64 (Feb., 40). The estab- 


lishment of Pan American Clubs in all our educational institutions, well organized by 
aid of some teacher in the school and officers choosen by the members, and club pro- 
grams devoted to presenting as interestingly as possible some phase of life in Latin 
America, would prove effective in promoting Pan Americanism. The author suggests 
inviting speakers to address the group, showing films, presenting musical programs, and 
even teaching students some of the typical Latin American dances in order to enliven 
club programs. 


186. Wilgas, A. Curtis: “The Teaching of Latin-American History in Secondary Schools.” 


xxmI: 65-66 (Feb., 40). In order to counteract the opposition of public-school super- 
visors and the inadequate facilities for teaching Latin-American History and Civiliza- 
tion, which would promote the desire among the children for continental peace, good 
will, and good neighborliness, deemed so essential today, the author gives suggestions 
on how all teachers can help in solving this problem. Through their own initiative they 
can prepare some valuable teaching aids, such as clippings, maps, picture files, stamp 
collections, etc., which will help in promoting interest and give students cultural 
understanding of Latin-American countries. 


187. Wright, Leavitt O.: “The Spanish Word Most Mispronounced.” xxmt1: 49-54 (Feb., 


40). We teachers should attempt to give the student a feeling for the language as a 
spoken tongue. We would accomplish more by teaching only one sound for each of the 
five cardinal vowels, and because of the Americans’ tendency to employ more than one 
sound, it will keep them from making mistakes. The author has found, through detailed 
analysis, that de is the most common Spanish word and, therefore, is the most mis- 
pronounced word among North Americans, who pronounce the ¢ as the “‘ay”’ in “day” 
and d like d in “‘day.” 


F. Modern Languages 
1. MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 


188. Bailiff, Lawrence D.: “Synaloepha with Three Vowels.” xxv: 75-81 (June, 40). A 


study of the phonetic phenomenon with numerous examples cited from Spanish writers. 
Bibliography. 


189. Crow, John A.: “Institute of Ibero-American Literature.” xxv1: 94-95 (June, 41). 


From the first course in Spanish-American literature at U. of Arizona in 1908 offerings 
have grown to 300; the number has doubled in past five years. In 1938 this interna- 
tional Institute was organized at Mexico City. The second meeting, summer of 1940 
at Univ. Calif. at L.A. is described; resolutions; program of activities. 


190. Fletcher, W. H. and Hendrickson, L. M.: “An Experiment with Visual Aids in Spanish 


Classes.” xxv1: 41-44 (Mar., 41). Throughout a semester at Los Angeles City College 
one day a week was given to showing to the Spanish students travelog pictures, both 
silent and sound (in English) on life in Spain and Latin-America. Three 100-ft. reels 
could be shown per class hour and have some time for discussion; sometimes slides 0° 
phonograph music replaced an unsuitable reel. Objective tests were given to check 
content covered. Films were chosen from U. of California catalog Visual Aids to Edw- 
cation—A Catalog of Educational 16 mm. Motion Picture Films, Extension Division 
Dept. of Visual Instruction. 


191. Gray, H. A.: “Vocabulary Teaching Possibilities of Sound Films.” xxv: 205-2 


(Dec., 40). The film “Mexican Children” by Erpi Classroom Films was shown three 
times in two days to a class of average reading ability in each of three grades Ist, 2d, 
3d, in the Hastings, N.Y. Elementary School. Previous visits revealed that the pup!s 
knew practically no Spanish. Twelve Spanish words and eight English words wer 
picked from the film narration as test materials. A reading test (‘To them a hen is4 
gallop—gallon—gallina”) and an aural test (three simple line drawings: mark the o0¢ 
for the word spoken) were made for the words. Results cited statistically and conclt- 
sions given. Significant gains in terms of number of showings; the effect of frequen‘) 
rank on learning gain. 
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192. Hindson, Alice et al.: “Foreign Language and the Core Curriculum.” xxv: 198-204 
(Dec., 40). A statement by a committee of high school teachers on the relations that 
f. 1. study should have with other educative activities. It was presented before the 
Workshop of thirty California experimental progressive schools at Los Angeles in the 
summer of 1940. 

Kaulfers, W. V. and Lembi, D. P.: “Acquiring Language Through Cultural Content.” 
xxv: 85-92 (June, 40). A unit on Spanish-American geography for the first week of 
beginning Spanish or for the general language class. In this case the exercises are all in 
Spanish and the substitutions are made from a special map of S. America with the 
responses marked in letters, roman and arabic numerals. (See similar French unit, 
M.L.J., No. 266.) 

: “Instead of Proverbs: a Unit on Quotations from French Writers.” xxv: 138-144 

(Sept., 40). A companion unit to No. 193 and No. 266. 

195. McCoy, M. J.: “Living Your Language.” xxv: 145-150 (Sept., 40). Ten points to 
“stimulate the circulation” of the course: object charts; vitalizing conversations; basic 
vocabulary lists; country and people; anecdote “newspapers,” stories, cartoons; 
French words used in English; art and music; plays and radio scripts; songs (translate 
popular American tunes); clubs, movies, speakers, etc. 

196. Nivon, Georges: ‘The Réle of the Professor Foreign Languages.’”’ xxv: 188-197 (Dec., 
40). The impassioned outburst of a disillusioned Frenchman who has been teaching 
here since he arrived in Aug. 1919, freshly demobilized from a world war. He questions 
the value of many things the present school systems feel bound to do. He knows that 
the many students “who intended forever to turn their backs on foreign languages, 
were not all dummies. ...It is a matter of turning Americans who are only 100% 
American into Americans who will be 30% citizens of the world.” The article should be 
read by the whole profession—especially those persons who may be confusing “‘instruc- 
tion” with “education”—as an appeal for cooperation within that “large group of 
workers we call the educators.” 

197. Reinsch, F. H. and others: “The M.L.A. of Southern California.’”’ xxv1: 119-127 (June, 
41). The unusual Spring meeting of the Association at U.C.L.A. on Apr. 26 is described 
under headings of the five study divisions of the conference, each rich in ideas for 
similar programs: Drama, Puppet Play, Songs and Dances, Films, Recordings. An 
exhibit had two phases of emphasis: 1. courses of study and foreign language publica- 
tions; and 2. Latin-America. (The Modern Language Forum is the organ of this society.) 

198. Swain, Ethel: “Foreign Adjustment Class.’’ xxv1: 38-40 (Mar. 41). Only in Los Angeles 
(or a city of like population) could be needed a natural-method class in English for 
pupils of eight to ten nationalities. Methods have to be very direct and, specially 
adapted, they make the teacher very conscious of the laws of learning. Most enjoyable 
to witness is the ‘‘Americanizing”’ processes in operation in the pupil life. 

199. Trosper, Vernette: “An Experiment with Motion Picture Script as a Medium for Foreign 
Language Study.” xxv1: 34-35 (Mar., 41). The Spanish version of Walt Disney’s 
Blanca Nieves y los Siete Enanos was edited with end-vocabulary and stage directions 
and tried out with a 2nd-year high school class; objective tests in two forms showed 
favorable results. The script may be followed as the class views the picture or used for 
reading; the lilt of songs like “Off to Work We Go” was inspiring. 


2. THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


200. Aldrich, C. E.: “The Place of Foreign Languages in a Unified Liberal Arts Program.” 
xxv: 31-38 (Oct., 40). Determined by relationship to a unifying principle: liberation 
of the mind from (1) the bonds of ignorance; (2) the bewildering complexity of human 
ea er pe (3) the limitations of space and time; (4) the tyranny of symbols; (5) the 

onds of self. 

201. Altman, Clara: “Before the Arches Crumble.” xx1v: 612-616 (May 40). Enrollments in 
1918-19 and again 20 years later are given for Nebraska schools. There are nearly 
twice as many schools and nearly thrice as many pupils, but foreign languages have 
dropped from 56% to 22% enrollment; math. from 78% to 51% while social studies 
have risen from 65% to 77% and practical arts (Agriculture, Home Ec., Commercial 

202 and Industrial Arts) from 53% to 96%. 

- Arndt, C. O. and Kirkpatrick, Robert: “Exploring Foreign Languages and Cultures.” 
XXV: 435-442 (Mar., 41). A detailed description of the three-year-old experiment in 
New School (an experimental unit within Evanston Twp. H.S.) with a General Lan- 
guage Course. Rich bibliographical sources in content and background. An exploratory 
Course in reading simple Latin, French, Spanish and German, plus extensive English 
readings in the cultures concerned. Purpose: “To give the student an experience in lan- 

§uages, to enable him to make either direct or vicarious contact with countries and 
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peoples beyond the American pale, and to understand how, inevitably, these must 
contribute to, influence and be influenced by his own American culture.” 

203. Atkins, Stuart: “Again on the Modern Languages in Colleges.” xxv: 473-476 (Mar, 
41). Learning methods must vary with individuals and instruction levels. Language 
courses in college are justified when reading material and treatment of linguistic prob- 
lems are mature. Wants return to the “painful fact of hard work.” 

204. Bailhache, Marjorie: ‘““The Practice of Correlation between Modern Languages, espe- 
cially Spanish and other Subjects.” xx1v:576-579 (May, 40). Actual projects in foreign 
languages which link them to other subjects such as social studies, commercial work 
and English as applied in a California high school. (Companion to Bickford, No. 215 
and Krakowski, No. 262.) 

205. Barksdale, Norval P.: ‘Why Teach Literature?” xxv: 113-119 (Nov., 40). Really “Why 
teach literature exclusively?”; stresses more sharply the whole field of foreign culture. 

206. Baugh, Albert C.:‘‘The End-Products of Research.”’ xxiv: 268-278 (Jan., 40). Sometimes 
research in the humanities is called upon to defend itself against critics, lay and profes- 
sional, who question its significance. The justice of this criticism considered. The final 
results of research are distinguished from intermediate stages and by-products. 

207. Beardsley, Wilfred A.: “Competent Advice in Language Elections.” xxv: 609-611 (May, 
41). Faculty advisors should help students plan foreign language study for a long- 
range view. Circumstances, not always valid, often cause demand to fluctuate. Ad- 
visors must consider ‘‘the potential contribution of each language, and this must be set 
up against the needs of the student.” 

208. Bell, Clair H.: ‘“‘Accent Marking in Text Vocabularies.”’ xxiv: 443-445 (Mar., 40). The 
use of the acute and grave accents for marking primary and secondary word stress is 
unsatisfactory; should be replaced by the I.P.A. symbols (major reference to German). 

209. Bement, Newton S.: “A Regional Examination of the Foreign Language Situation from 
the University Viewpoint.” xx1v: 246-267 (Jan., 40). New entrance requirements in 
Arts College, U. of Michigan; entrance credits and patterns of foreign language prepara- 
tion; the foreign language curriculum in Michigan high schools; high school versus cal- 
lege beginning work; effect of amount of high school work and of time gaps on success in 
college continuance. In Michigan 14% of average or small schools offer no foreign lan- 
guages; 86% offer an average of three years. Most schools offer Latin followed by 
French, often two years of each with exactly average achievement. Pupils taking only 
first half have two-year time gap on entering college. All sequences should end with 12th 
grade, preferably a 3-year sequence in a single language. Worthwhile experiment to 
offer a general language course followed by choice between Latin and French. Evidence 
of quality of work at later beginning: one college year proves equivalent to two high 
school years. 

: “Relative Values of Foreign Language Preparation Patterns, as Determined by 
Achievement in First- and Third-Semester College French.” xxv: 394-401 (Feb., 41). 
Achievement tests were given to 211 French students at end of first semester’s work and 
to 273 at end of third semester’s work. Tables show a breakdown of the patterns of 
previous foreign language study of these students and the deviation of each pattern- 
group above or below the average achievements of the total groups. Optimum arrange- 
ments are identified. Many students from Detroit had had General Language which 
proved of value virtually to one year of foreign language study. Evidence on two points: 
“the prime importance of a 3-year sequence in a single foreign language; the possibility 
that a General Language course may serve as the first year of a 3-year sequence. A third 
point which the evidence appears to permit is, that for students who begin the study 
of French in college, the previous study of one foreign language has approximately the 
same value as the study of any other foreign language, the differential being in amount 
rather than identity of the language.” 

211. Benesch, Alfred A.: “The Case of the Modern Foreign Languages.” xxv: 273-279 (Jat. 
41). A school-board member in a large city supports foreign language study as a majo! 
contribution to the education of the nation’s future leaders. , 

212. Bernard, Edward G. and Turner, Charles L. J.: “Reviews of Recent French and Spanish 
Films.” xxiv: 423-426 (Mar., 40). Five French and six Spanish films reviewed with 
names of the distributing firms. 

213. Bernard, Edward G.: “Reviews of Recent French Films.” xxv: 544-545 (Apr., 40): 
Harvest, Katia, Betrayal, Heartbeat, Entente Cordiale, Louise; distributors and pt 
duction data. 

214. Bertocci, Angelo P.: “Strategy and the Reading Method.” xxv: 39-43 (Oct., 40). The 

reading method, despite virtues, suffers from strategic weaknesses. It tends to attract 

poorer students, leads to rash abandonment of traditional values, finds difficulty 
justifying its achievements and weakens our tactical position. 
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Bickford, Belle E.: “The Practice of Correlation between French and Other Subjects.” 
xxiv: 580-584 (May, 40). The interrelation of French with other curricular areas in 
University High School, Oakland, California: World History, Music, Home Ec., Art, 
English. (Companion to No. 204 and No. 262.) 

Bishop, James W., “Observations on Teaching Elementary Pupils Spanish.” xxv: 138- 
139 (Nov., 40). An experiment at the Monroe Elementary School, Washington, D.C. 
Boudreaux, Elia: “Some Aims and Methods in Teaching French in the Elementary 
Schools in Louisiana.”’ xxiv: 427-430 (Mar., 40). The Oakdale Elementary School Ex- 
periment—reasons for introducing French and goals to be attained. Suggested list of 

projects. 

Brickman, Wm. W.: ‘‘The Talking Film as a Medium of Instruction in Modern Foreign 
Languages: An Analysis of the Juer-Marbach Method.” xxiv: 498-506 (Apr., 40). 
Franziska Juer-Marbach proposes to teach conversational ability by talking films and 
animated cartoons. Author concludes that the procedure is not practical for present- 
day needs, being based on an over-simplified approach to the problems, but offers valu- 
able possibilities for enrichment of present courses. (Extensive bibliography on the use 
of films for instruction, citing E. C. Dent’s The Audio-Visual Handbook, Chicago: 
Society for Visual Education, 1935; and the International Review of Educational Cine- 
matography. To these add The News Letter, published monthly by Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, for free distribution to teachers.) 

Carleu, Eleanor H.: ‘The Use of French by Graduates of Barringer High School, Newark, 
N.J.” xxv: 119-210 (Dec., 40). Responses from 100 cases out of school one to twelve or 
more years. Tables give occupations, occasions for social use of French, vocational use 
(64 cases for college entrance); linguistic, civic, individualistic uses. Of the use types, 
the leader (93%) is “‘listening to and understanding French”; next (90%) “‘recognizing 
and understanding French terms in our own literature”; 14% had had experience in 
“interpreting.” 

Cherrington, Ben M.: “Cultural Ties That Bind in the Relations of the American Na- 
tions.” xxiv: 403-409 (Mar., 40). Implications for language study of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy; progress in relations and activities of the government and of individuals. 

Choquette, Charles A.: ‘“‘A Substitute for a Sabbatical Leave.”’ xxiv: 353-355 (Feb., 40). 
This article, with Hilleret No. 251, describing the nature and advantages of an arrange- 
ment whereby American and French professors may exchange positions, is from the 
American who spent a year at Lycée Saint-Louis. 

Davis, Arthur I.: “The Student’s Choice.” xxiv: 610-611 (May, 40). A questionnaire 
reveals that the majority of students in intermediate language classes prefer textbooks 
of real literary and cultural value. What answers would the reader expect to the question 
as put: “Do you prefer a text which possesses real literary merit or a text with plot 
appeal only?” Who would admit the stigma of the latter; whose idea of literary merit 
prevails—student’s or teacher’s? The word “real” plugs the lead nickel. There are 
several imponderables here. 

Davis, Edwin B.: “English Spelling.” xxv: 628-632 (May, 41). A bold professor from 
Rutgers University invites modern language teachers to revolt with him and stream- 
line English spelling; he presents a tentative blue print. It could be done, he says, by 
passing a law on schools and school books. Why not? Consider Turkey. 

De Land, Graydon S.: “A Glossary of Baseball Terms in Spanish.” xxiv: 342-344 (Feb., 
40). A list of terms arranged under five headings: masculine nouns, feminine nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and idioms. Various Spanish-language newspapers and magazines 

published in the United States, Mexico, Cuba and S. America served as source materials. 

elcourt, Joseph: “On the Impressive Possibilities of the English Vocabulary.” xxv: 

4-13 (Oct., 40). Some suggested materials to fill gaps in the examples of “impressive 

phonetics” borrowed from English—gaps left in the work of Grammont in Traité de 

Phonétique and of Jesperson in Language. 

illa, Geraldine P.: “The Study of French Civilization and Art.” xxv: 186-193 (Dec., 
). Thirty practical assignments in a course in the history of French art correlated with 
Political history and literature. A brief bibliography. 

———: “French Characteristics.” xxv: 543-549 (Apr., 41). History, education and 
temperament have made French characteristics to consist of rare poise, reliance on 
reason, respect for intellectual attainment, economy, love of freedom, and exaggerated 
individualism. 

—_ Henry G.: “A Program for the More Effective Teaching of Modern Foreign 

in aes in the U. S.” xxv: 531-534 (Apr. 41). The same article in part reported above 
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229. Engel, E. F.: “The Value of Knowing Modern Foreign Languages.” xx1v: 568-572 (May, 


40). A broadcast over the radio station of the University of Kansas. An analysis of the 
arguments pro and con of foreign language teaching and a proposed remedy for the ail- 
ments of present-day instruction. 


230. Farmer, Emma Lee: “Recognizing Our Problems.” xxiv: 339-341 (Feb., 40). Mrs. 


Farmer has been carrying on for years a one-woman campaign to make the Tulsa Board 
of Education allow free choice of a foreign language, ancient or modern, in Grade IX 
in place of the rigid Latin offering which delays modern languages to Grade XI. She 
points out that the college-entrance reason is a vanished myth; that Latin has no more 
right to a possible 4-year program than a modern language. The traditional inertia that 
keeps a difficult, analytical, dead language as the first offering to junior high pupils, 
none too well “‘jelled” in language concepts, is costing the profession thousands of stu- 
dents who refuse to try a modern language after this experience. General Language is 
coming in for orientation in many places; certainly large city school systems can afford 
to permit free election. 


231. Faye, Paul-Louis: ‘On Being Suitably Deformed.” xxiv: 446-448 (Mar., 40). In default 


of travel, which wars have made so difficult, let us learn languages. A French proverb 
says that travel deforms youth: as the Frenchman who likes fresh air in his bedroom 
after a trip to America. Deformation is a relative term; reading may be vicarious travel. 


232. Fehlau, Uland E.: “What About Liberal Arts?”’ xxiv: 243-245 (Jan., 40). Discussion 


of ways for liberal arts colleges to make a greater contribution to the training of foreign 
language teachers. 


233. Foley, Louis: “Jarring Echoes.” xx1v: 526-532 (Apr., 40). Different kinds of repetitions 


of words may be very different in their effect. The words which are repeated most often 
are the very ones we notice least. When we are annoyed by irrelevant repetition of 
sounds, analysis is likely to show that some word has been missed. 


234. Foster, Dorothy V.: “France, Not French.” xxiv: 378-380 (Feb., 40). The language cur- 


riculum must be broadened to include and emphasize cultural aims as well as reading 
and writing. Some student comments on a high school course resulting in active and 
enriched learning from student-directed cultural projects. 


235. Freeman, Stephen A.: ‘‘What Constitutes a Well-Trained Modern Language Teacher?” 


xxv: 293-305 (Jan., 41). Teachers must continue training—at graduate schools and 
on the job. Eight essentials: correct pronunciation, oral facility, mastery of grammar and 
syntax, mastery of vocabulary, well-digested knowledge of the foreign civilization, 
understanding knowledge of the foreign literature, a living personal method and a pro- 
fessional attitude, and a vital teaching personality. Sound practical suggestions to work 
toward these ideals. 


236. Gabbert, Thomas A.: “Predicting Success in an Intermediate Junior College Reading 


Course in Spanish.” xxv: 637-641 (May, 41). Disturbed by too high a ratio of failure 
in 4th-semester Spanish (over 50%), the author devised a 100-item placement test for 
one class period of time; statistical data are cited—reliability and correlation with 
grades (r=.89 and r=.69, respectively). Were there more than 43 cases involved anda 
better basis of semester achievement than grades (usually notoriously unreliable), the 
results would be more valuable. Existing tests, such as the 40-minute Cooperative Tests 
may prove more dependable both for placement and achievement. Certain case studies 
= are interesting; but the conclusions are likely to be of limited application else 
where. 


237. Galland, Joseph S.: “‘A Study of the Structural Elements of the French Language.” XXV: 


477-487 (Mar., 41). A letter-frequency count of 10,000 running letters in French (¢, 
1871 times; s, 860; five letters make up half the total). In English e and ¢ are first and 
second in frequency. The 10,000 letters produce 7,280 French sounds (r, 562; s, 505;!, 
495; —— ; eight sounds make up half the total; a only 61 times). Interesting analysis 
of the data. 


238. Gardill, Ruth A.: “Collector’s Item: French Signs.” xxiv: 375-377 (Feb., 40). A list of 


printed signs collected in France which have proved of interest to the author’s French 
classes. 


239. Goggio, E.: “The Italian Scholarship of George Washington Greene.” xxv: 328-336 


(Jan., 41). A biographical sketch of a contemporary of Longfellow and his influence ® 
American study of Italian letters. 


240. Goodloe, Jane F. and Forsyth, Charlotte E. :;“Suggestions to Students of German to Be 


Transmitted through Their Teachers.”’ xx1v: 533-535 (Apr., 40). Directions, general 
and specific, for three techniques: reading German; question-and-answer; compositio. 


241. Gosch, Marcella: “Foreign Languages in Junior Colleges.” xxv: 44—47 (Oct., “ 


tionnaire to 85 accredited junior colleges; 52 replies (major interest in German). Frea 
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leads in 47 schools, German in 34, Spanish in 25; average of 33% enrollment, ranging 
from 10-90%. Other data on courses and teachers. 

242. Gray, Edmund A.: “Let’s Stimulate Language Studies!’ xxv: 558-561 (Apr., 41). 
Stimulate foreign language study by functional, useful materials—emotional in the 
curiosity of pupils about the foreign people. A unit on ‘Motoring through Mexico” 
(9 topics with suggestive questions on each) from a social studies course could readily 
be integrated in a year’s course in Spanish. 

243. Guerra, Emilio L.: ‘What Shall the Foreign Language Teacher Do about the Pupil of 
Lower Linguistic Ability?’ xxv: 521-530 (Apr., 41). Author reviews reports of various 
experiments (Keating, Johnston, Kaulfers-Roberts, Menhinick, Moehlman, Maronpot, 
Jackson). Urges modification of the usual foreign language course ‘“‘to suit (pupils’) 
needs and abilities knowing full well that they will never enter a college.” 

244. Gutowski, Adriana C.: “‘A Survey of Modern Language Teaching in the High Schools of 
the U. S. in 1938.” xxrv: 431-442 (Mar., 40). Results of a questionnaire sent to state 
boards or commissioners of education. What languages are being taught and where? 
What conditions govern the introduction of a language? Data given by states, including 
eligibility requirements for modern language teachers in semester hours of language and 
of education courses. 

245. Haley, Sister Marie Philip: ‘Evaluation in Oral French.” xxv: 390-393 (Feb., 41). The 
construction, administration and uses of an oral testin French pronunciation capa- 
ble of objective and quantitative scoring: 85 words to embody twice each phonogram 
in French; 15 phrases to embody twice every kind of elision, linking and non-linking; 
a short paragraph to evaluate word-grouping and intonation. Use of the results in later 
instruction and re-testing. 

246. Handschin, C. H.: ‘Readings in French, German, Spanish and Italian Biography for 
Students.” xxv: 562-566 (Apr., 41). Complete data on publishers and prices are pro- 
vided with the names of the famous men of each country treated under the category 
of his art or special field. 

247. Hardesty, Sister M. Roberta: “Survey of Modern Language Teaching in Catholic 
Women’s Colleges of the Middle West.” xxv: 314-316 (Jan., 41). Questionnaire results 
from 34 colleges (names listed) : 20 seek reading plus speaking abilities; 14 reading alone. 
Methods used; most commonly used textbooks. Enrollments stationary from 1937-38 
to 1938-39; in 1939-40 French increased 17%, Spanish 27%, German 4%. 

248. Hauch, Edward F.: “What Right Has Language Study to Survive?” xxv: 280-292 (Jan., 
41). A lengthy treatment of values, beginning with psychological bases for language 
study. A more perfect understanding and appreciation of the native speech; enrichment 
in concepts; restoration of commonwealth of culture. Study of the WORD integrates 
human living. 

249. Havens, George R.: “The Modern Language Teacher in a Troubled World.” xxv: 306- 
313 (Jan., 41). The world-crisis in its effect upon modern language teaching. Linguistic, 
literary, and cultural values, which remain in spite of war and political changes. The 
attitude of the modern language teacher in these difficult days. Ways further to re- 
vivify our teaching. 

250. Herman, A.: “Editors and Their Sins.” xx1v: 364-369 (Feb., 40). The author condemns 
a common tendency of textbook editors to base active exercises on such difficult liter- 
ary prose that the student must resort to mere quotation of the original passage without 
any real advance in active skill. Complex and difficult answers and composition in the 
foreign language have no place in the 2-year course, which should be devoted primarily 
to reading comprehension, pronunciation, and ability to use the language in simple 
answers or compositions based on appropriate texts. 

251. Hilleret, Albert: “The Philosophy of the Exchange.” xxiv: 356-359 (Feb., 40). This 
article complements that of Choquette, No. 221; it is the Frenchman’s point of view 
gained from a year at Colgate University. 

252. Hocking, Elton: “Outside Reading and a New Way of Testing it.” xxv: 211-214 (Dec., 
40) : Asample test based on the first 97 pages of Tovaritch cites persons, actions, descrip- 
tions; questions of the 5 W’s: Who? Why? What? When? Where? Each item requires 

identification from the text. Discussion of the function of outside reading and the nature 
and amount of material so used. (Compare article by W. V. Kaulfers, ‘‘Practical Tech- 
niques for Testing Comprehension in Extensive Reading,” Mod. Lang. Journal xvu: 
321-327, Feb. 1933). 

253. Huebener, Theodore: “School Radio Broadcasts.” xxiv: 573-575 (May, 40). Students 
in New York City have been offering broadcasts for the past two years in several sub- 

254 M own Some of the topics covered in French and in German. hae 

* Htunter, Ruth V.: “A Friendly Spirit.” xxv: 612-613 (May, 41). Informal joint faculty 
meetings of the foreign language teachers of two colleges for conversation and jeux de 
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société are described as they are held at Oxford, Ohio, to combat the conditions in Miss 
Peacock’s article, “The French Teacher Is Lonely” (No. 286). 

Irwin, John S.: “Little Read Writing-Hood and Gramma Translation.” xxv: 375-384 
(Feb., 41). A parody on the life and times of the foreign language teachers of the last 
decade told delightfully in the framework of a familiar folk-tale into which is stirred 
Daudet’s famous Chévre de M. Séguin. The allegorical personages and things are easily 
recognized (such as, “a new variety of geese called Gander Beaks,” and “the Neo- 
Progressive Funicular Railway up Knowledge Mountain”) and will furnish the reader 
an amusing (and profitable) quarter-hour. 

Johnston, Marjorie C.: “Spanish-English Cognates of High Frequency.” xxv: 405-117 
(Feb., 41). Within Spanish and English vocabularies composed of the first 3,000 words 
of the Buchanan and the Thorndike frequency lists over 1,000 words in each language 
are related through their common Latin origin. The list of cognates is presented with 
suggestions for its use in teaching and in research. 

Jones, Willis Knapp: ‘‘All’s Fair in Love.” xxv: 507-509 (Apr., 40). Tests should measure 
the value of the student’s equipment obtained in the classroom to enable him to use the 
language in situations likely to confront him outside of school. At Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio; not U. of Miami, Florida) the final examination for 2d-year students 
consists of objective questions on a news story clipped from a Mexican paper, a Spanish 
article to be summarized in English, and Spanish questions to be answered in English 
dealing with an excerpt from a Spanish work. 


. Kahn, Ludwig W.: “Some Sociological Aspects of Literature.”” xxv: 460-466 (Mar., 41), 


Literature, perhaps born out of a social need, has always had a social function. Weber's 
theory discussed. Literary movements are conditioned by social interaction and trans- 
mission. Literary forms and techniques are part of our social heritage. 

Kaufman, F. W.: “Moral Values in German Literature.” xxv: 317-321 (Jan., 41). A 
consideration of German literature from the Classical Age on, based upon the rich 
moral and ethical values which it offers American students. 

Kaulfers, Walter V.: ‘Our Creative Réle as Teachers of the Language Arts.’ xxv: 368- 
374 (Feb., 41). A real American culture can be created and the foreign language course 
has much to contribute, but it lacks direction and specific purpose. “‘Make the study of 
foreign languages, literatures and cultures serve as a dynamic unifying influence in the 
building of a richer American life and culture. . . . It means teaching /anguage, not the 
mere theory of language. It means teaching language from the very start, not as an end 
but as the medium for the attainment through meaningful content of the objectives 
which have some direct bearing upon human behavior in the present and future.” 

Kettelkamp, Gilbert C.:‘‘A Factor in Presenting Our Product.” xxv: 164-167 (Dec., 40). 
Use headline names in the foreign news to make language study valuable and popular. 

Krakowski, Meyer: “The Practice of Correlation between the German Language and 
Other Subjects.” xxiv: 452-456 (Mar., 40). Possibilities of correlation with music and 
drama, art and the dance; lectures by colleagues from other departments. (Companion 
to No. 204 and No. 215). 

Kress, Dorothy M. : “Juan Luis Vives: a Study in Renaissance Theories in Methodology 
in Foreign Language Instruction.” xxv: 19-25 (Oct., 40). Vives (1492-1540), humanist 
and Renaissance educationalist, advocated innovations in language teaching, some of 
which have been incorporated in educational methodology. Others, neglected till now, 
may be reviewed with profit and possibly reévaluated. 

Kuehne, Oswald R.: ‘Place Names in the U. S. as an Incentive to Foreign Language 
Study.” xxv: 91-107 (Nov., 40). List of 1091 names: Spanish, 455; French, 286; Latin, 
114; Greek, 86; German, 54; Italian, 25; misc., 71. Classified on Rand McNally’s 
Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide of 1937. — 

Le Coq, J. P.: “Educational Value of Modern Languages in Our Modern Civilization. 
XXIV: 323-329 (Feb., 40). The cultural and practical values to modern society, conse- 
quently the curriculum should not give “undue” room to “bread-and-butter subjects. 

Lembi, Dante P. and Kaulfers, Walter V.: “French Expressions Used in English.” xx: 
174-180 (Dec., 40). Sub-title: An exploratory vocabulary unit for the first week of be- 
ginning French or the general language course. An addition to previously published 
units for other languages (Nos. 85, 98, 109, 122, 123). Simple study lists and matching 
exercises covering French food words; a sample menu to turn into French by the sub- 
stitution process. 


7. Lilling, E. W.: “French Magazines for Students in Technical, Vocational or Scientific 


High Schools.” xxv: 126-132 (Nov., 40). List of 150 periodicals in French classified as 
to: general all-science; art and architecture; automobile; aviation; etc. Addresses, prices 
and publication data. 

Lindquist, Lilly: “General Language.” xxiv: 563-567 (May, 40). General Languag 
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deals with language in a broad sense and with English in particular. It is more than an 
exploratory course, with definite surrender value. It motivates and supplements foreign 
language study; it does not replace it. 

269. Maronpot, Raymond P.: “Our Experience with the Reading Approach.” xxiv: 494-497 
(Apr., 40). A description of the nature and outcomes of the reading-approach course 
introduced in 1935 in the Durfee H. S., Fall River, Mass., in accordance with the “‘new- 
type” course recommended by the Modern Language Study. In this course, which em- 
phasizes reading skill as the primary aim of the 2-year program, grammar is taught with 
close attention to the most frequent grammatical phenomena in the reading matter and 
about 500 pages are read in addition to extra-class reading. Results on the Cooperative 
Tests excelled the national means in reading, vocabulary and even in grammar. This suc- 
cess is attributed to adjustment in teacher attitudes, an abundance of graded reading 
material, and testing instruments in harmony with new objectives and materials. 

270. Marraro, Howard R.: “The Teaching of Italian in America in the XVIIIth Century.” 
xxv: 120-125 (Nov., 40). Information in 18th century newspapers and bookdealers’ 
advertisements give data on teaching of Italian language and literature at that time. 

271. Mazel, Bernard L.: ‘A Checklist for Selecting Texts.” xxv: 443-445 (Mar., 41). From 
thousands of written comments by college teachers considering modern language 
texts for adoption two checklists are offered by a member of a publishing firm. These 
lists cover grammars and readers for 1st and 2nd-year classes, and list all qualities the 
desirable textbook should contain. 

272. McCuaig, W. D.: ‘“‘A Reconsideration of the Teaching of Spanish on the Undergraduate 
Level.” xxv: 108-112 (Nov., 40). Vocation and culture again; grammar, etymology, 
linguistics, geography, history, economics, sociology, the arts. 

273. McMaster, Albert M.: “‘On the Relative Position of Two Object Pronouns in French.” 
xxiv: 370-372 (Feb., 40). A suggestion for presenting by means of a table the position 
of the relative pronoun in French. 

274. Mercado, E. A.: “When the Latin-American Comes to College.” xxv: 642-646 (May, 
41). The relatively large student body assembled from our southern neighbors gives 
the U. of Michigan a broad experience from which to counsel other colleges in managing 
similar groups which may begin to trek north in greater numbers to our colleges. 

275. Miller, Wm. M.: “A Source of Realia for French Classes.” xxv: 37 (Oct., 40). In French 
Canada get labels on all sorts of commodities; often a direct English translation is on 
the reverse side of the label. 

276. Minault, Sylvain S.: “The Dilemma of the Young Instructor.” xx1v: 332-336 (Feb., 40). 
The young college instructor usually pursues literary courses, has little or no super- 
vision or advice, has probably avoided the “evil” of courses in education and methods, 
probably does not receive or read professional journals. Some reasonable suggestions 
for in-service training and betterment. 

277. Minton, Arthur: “Music Versus Decibels.” xx1v: 291-304 (Jan., 40). A two-act by- 
lingual play about street-cries and music students in Paris. It calls for the use of English 
and of whatever other language it’is desired to employ. The entire text is given in 
English and the italicized speeches are to be translated into the foreign languages. Place 
names and appropriate street cries and music from other countries can be substituted. 
An excellent class project for an assembly program to “‘sell’’ your language. (Note: 
a — A _ plays by the same author is published by Banner Play Bureau, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

278. Moore, Anne Z.: “Why I Chose to Study a Foreign Language.” xxv: 181-185 (Dec., 
40). Questionnaire to 600 pupils in Latin, French and Spanish in Lindblom HLS., 
Chicago, a check-list of 20 responses on the title question. “‘Advice of parents” led the 
reasons (44%); “for a profession or business,’”’ 28%; teachers are absolved from prose- 
lyting for the subject they teach, only 9% made such accusations; 74% of the pupils 

would again elect language” if they had to choose again. 

279. Morgan, B. Q.: “Cognates and the Minimum Standard German Vocabulary,” xxv: 
26-30 (Oct., 40). Listing of the less obvious cousins of the “first thousand” words in 
order to encourage stress on cognates in courses for beginners upwards of 700 of the 

280 first 1000 are estimated to have cognates in English. 

- Mullins, Marjorie: “Individualized Program for Supplementary Reading in High School.” 
XXIV: 536-541 (Apr., 40). Range of interest and ability make a range of reading as wide 
as 40 to 130 pages a week and necessitate providing for a wide variety of materials. The 
program has resulted in increased interest in reading, in stimulation of maximum abil- 
ity, and in a more basic appeal to the interests of students in the University of Wiscon- 

281 ake H. S., under direction of Laura Johnson. 

Musgrave, W. P.: “Teaching Undergraduates.” xxiv: 410-412 (Mar., 40). Challenging 
Problems of the first two years; use of English translations; inspired motivation. Too 
many textbooks confuse objectives and methods. 
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Netzer, Helen E.: “Teaching Mexican Children in the First Grade.’? xxv: 322-325 
(Jan., 41). A description of the English instruction in the schools of Laredo, Texas, 
It is much like teaching a foreign language to Americans and requires similar teacher 
training. A timely article during current investigations by the Com. on MLL. of the 
A.C.E. on the teaching of English as a foreign language. 

Palfrey, Thos. R.: “The Contribution of Foreign Language Study to Mastery of the 
Vernacular.” xxv: 550-557 (Apr., 41). Data are conflicting or even negative but the 
belief persists among foreign language teachers that they help teach English. “Let us 
devise ways and means of proving this contribution objectively; let us emphasize this 
objective . . . ; let us revise our methods and perhaps also the editorial apparatus of our 
texts, so as to realize more effectively the desired objective.’’ (See No. 44 and No. 381 
for new light on this question.) 

Palomo, José R.: “‘A Desired Technique for the Use of Sound Films in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.”’ xxiv: 282-288 (Jan., 40). Use films based on topical texts witha 
controlled vocabulary; only two such films at present—British made. Slides, record- 
ings, dictaphones are valuable aids, but endowed research must create sound films for 
specific teaching purposes. 

Pargment, Lila: ‘A New Approach to the Teaching of the Russian Language.” xxv: 
362-363 (Feb., 40). A brief analysis of difficulties in Russian vocabulary and grammar 
is followed by a description of the results of a concentrated course in Russian: a recog- 
nition vocabulary of about 1100 words, active vocabulary of about 300 words, sufficient 
recognition knowledge of grammar for simple reading, good pronunciation, and “a con- 
versational ability limited in scope but wholly sufficient to meet immediate practical 
needs in any Russian village.’”’ Such results in a course of 73 weeks merit more details 
of procedures. 

Peacock, Vera L.:“‘The French Teacher Is Lonely.” xx1v: 330-331 (Feb., 40). The sense 
of professional isolation experienced by many teachers who work in small communities 
may be overcome and professional usefulness increased by various types of inter- 
community cooperation. 

Pence, Edith E.: “Economic and Social Trends and the Teaching of Modern Languages.” 
xxiv: 542-543 (Apr., 40). Contemporary trends necessitate a balanced program: “active 
correlation along two lines—with life itself and with other subjects of the curriculum.” 

Phillips, Walter T.: ‘“‘A Profession of Faith.” xxv: 467-469 (Mar., 41). Inveighs against 
the attacks on foreign language study by the education specialist; sees a fifth-column 
menace of the “join ’em to ruin ’em” type. “Language specialists must reaffirm their 
faith in the value of their subject and bear constantly in mind that worthwhile in- 
provements can come only irom within the profession itself.” 

Podolsky, Edward (M.D.): “The Gift of Speech and the Brain.’’ xxv: 595-597 (May, 
41). The gift of speech is localized in the brain. The greater part of the speech mechanism 
is in the temporal lobe. Destruction of this vital center abolishes the ability to speak 
intelligently. Speech is an elaborate process involving many types of brain action. It 
is also an index of brain efficiency. 

Rice, Winthrop H.: “Liberal Arts and the School of Education.” xxv: 456-459 (Mar, 
41). The cooperative arrangement of Syracuse University: “‘dual-professors” of aca- 
demic fields serve also in Education, advising teaching majors, teaching the course in 
methods, supervising student teaching, assisting in placement, along with teaching some 
academic courses. Advantages of the system cited. The Syracuse plan is not new nor 
unique but there is an educative spirit emerging here well worth watching as it trans 
lates itself into action. 

Rockwell, Leo L.: “Dead Teachers of Living Languages.” xxv: 359-360 (Feb., 41). 
Author takes modern language teachers seriously to task for their indifference to the 
pedagogical aspects of their profession: attendance at conferences, attitude toward 
educational discussions, ignorance of publications. “Have they no problems? Do they 
know all the answers?” 

Rogers, Alice M.: “Methods of Varying the Teaching of French.” xx1v: 373-374 (Feb 
40). Devices and procedures to vivify French classes. . 

Russell, Harry J.: “An Experiment in the Teaching of Graded Readings.” xxv: 194-1% 
(Dec., 40). Three sections of college freshmen in Spanish at Miami U. (Ohio), taught by 
three different teachers using different methods and different materials but all aiming 
at same objectives—reading the primary aim—were controls for the experimental se- 
tion taught by the author with materials partly graded by him. Description of materials 
and methods; a typical class recitation. The materials covered in the year: 1345 page 
(at 250 words a page) total—895 in class, 450 outside. Less than 100 pages were U> 
graded and unsimplified. Test results and comparisons favored the experimental seco? 

in amounts too great to be due to mere chance. 
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Russell, Olivia: ‘‘The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the U. S. and Abroad.” 
xxv: 48-56 (Oct., 40). A comparison of the methods and objectives in France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Brazil. European methods inferior to American but 
European ability of high quality; probably due to selected groups in classes, small classes 
and longer time allotment with general interest in stress on languages by authorities. 
Foreign language study in U. S. secondary schools should progress on different levels 
and for future needs other than college entrance requirements. Four types suggested: 
(1) orientation courses in language arts in junior high schools; (2) courses to produce 
use of languages as a tool; ce camer courses in general culture with English transla- 
tions; (4) integrated courses with extensive reading on languages as media for national 
culture; (5) socialized courses in the foreign civilizations, very little work in the foreign 
language—these designed for groups of low intelligence. 

: “The Place of Modern Foreign Languages in the Curriculum.” xxv: 385-389 
(Feb., 41). Recent changes and trends in modern language teaching. Four recommenda- 
tions: exploratory or orientation courses in language arts on the junior high level; 
retention of the skill objective for those fitted to obtain it; emphasis on a reading 
method; lengthening of time required for study. 

Russo, Giuseppe A.: “A Quiz on Italian Civilization.” xx1v: 279-281 (Jan., 40). Students 
of Italian should be made conscious of the rich cultural achievements of Italy in an 
interesting and effective manner. Fifty multiple-choice items; for example: “Carrara 
is an Italian 1. automobile 2. marble 3. wine. 4. region... i 

Saucier, Corinne L.: “A Summer in Bogoté.” xxv: 326-327 (Jan., 41). Interest in Latin 
America is high; Spanish teachers may well consider living and studying in Colombia. 
The climate in Bogota is about 45°F. the year around. The city has “twenty-five amuse- 
ment halls, many churches, and parks.” 

Schwartz, Wm. L.: ‘French Typography for American Authors.” xxiv: 337-338 (Feb., 
40). Suggestions to American authors and editors of textbooks who wish to obtain a 
typographical appearance in keeping with French practices. 

: “Things to Put into French Grammars.” xxv: 488-490 (Mar., 41). A rule for the 
gender of English words used in French; evidence that “high school” should be femi- 
nine. How to say “on the radio”; the syntax of titles of literary works; the aspirate 
“h.” “Hitler has today lost its aspirate 4 almost everywhere in France.” It is pleasant 
to remember that the aspirate H remains most effective in American English! 

Selke, Arthur C.: “Cooperation Between Geography and Modern Languages.” xxv: 
614-615 (May, 41). At a N. Dakota State T. C. there is cooperation between depart- 
ments by poster work, reference to foreign pictorial publications, statistical books, study 
of foreign word meanings etc. 

. Shoemaker, Wm. H.: “The Réle of Spanish and Teachers of Spanish in American Educa- 
tion.” xxiv: 413-422 (Mar., 40). “Our Battle” : to formulate and define aims; to spot er- 
rors and weaknesses; to fight unjust charges of opponents; to point out social values 
inherent in the study of languages and literature (with particular reference to Spanish). 

. Smith, Francis P.: “A Checklist for Standardized Objective Language Tests.” xxv: 
616-627 (May, 41). Cites lack of dependable, complete list of evaluated standardized 
tests (See No. 353). A sample form of a rating checklist is printed; nearly half of the 150 
items merely to be checked. Brief discussion of some of the categories or bases of evalua- 
tion. Despite the claims of simplicity by the author, the form seems over-complicated 
to the reviewer. (The author missed seeing item No. 265 in the May 1940 M.L.J. of 
1939 bibliography.) 

- Smith, M. Margaret: “Are We Really Teaching French?” xxiv: 360-361 (Feb., 40). A 
brief impassioned plea for the four-fold aim and for an attempt to develop oral skill 
through French as the medium of instruction. 

- Spaulding, Geraldine: “The Achievement of the Modern Language Candidates in the 
National Teacher Examinations.” xxv: 361-367 (Feb., 41). Description of the examina- 
tions as affecting foreign language teachers (see Nos. 48, 82, 377), who are superior in 
subjects having a large verbal factor (English Comprehension, English Expression and 
Literature) but relatively lower on non-verbal tests (Reasoning, Math. and Science). 
The average score of the French group is below the average of the total group only in 
Science; German also above average except in Professional Information. Spanish gener- 
ally lower, somewhat below the average of the total group. Distributions of scores are 
given and selected samples of the subject matter questions. 

- Staubach, Charles N.: “Propaganda in General Language Texts.” xxv: 515-520 (Apr. 
41). The author analyzes most of the general language textbooks in print and finds some 

that Propagandize against and for foreign language study. Finds that recent texts 
show signs of coming of age”; “many language teachers see in general language a 

boon to their field. If this is their hope, it would be advisable for them to have a hand in 
the organization of the course, especially in text selection.” 
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Stevens, Linton C.: “The Problem of Vocabulary Levels in Teaching French.” xxv: 
633-636 (May, 41). As English language patterns once called “colloquial” move readily 
into current usage (and correctly so, says Michigan’s English professor, C. C. Fries), 
French teachers’ attempts to remain purists linguistically may be unwise lest actual 
speakers of French “as is” leave them high and dry. At least editors could indicate the 
literary (plus or minus) leve! of words used. 

Syring, Rudolf: “A List of German Photographic Terms.” xxv: 133-137 (Nov., 40). 
Among fifteen million American camera owners some may be studying German and 
need this list, given in English-German order for convenience. 

Talmey, Max: “Word Derivation in a Logical Language.” xxiv: 617-628 (May, 40). 
Discussion of the fundamental principle of word derivation; examples in the artificial 
language Gloro. A specimen of connected writing in Gloro demonstrates the efficiency of 
a language system possessing logical word derivation over a language of natural growth. 

Tharp, James B.: “Time Allotment for Foreign Language Study: Internecine Competi- 
tion or Conciliatory Compromise.” xxv: 598-608 (May, 41). Educationists and ad- 
ministrators criticize foreign language study as offering little value to most American 
pupils (see in same issue by same author review of What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach, No. 350). Foreign language teachers protest in resolutions and demand more 
time (see Doyle, Nos. 1, 54, 228). Enrollments are studied in public and private second- 
ary schools; in 1200 rural schools in comparison with other subjects. On the whole, one 
pupil in four studying foreign languages in 80% of rural schools and nearly 100% 
of city and private schools (Latin is included) is not a bad showing. 

The reader is asked to sit as a principal of a small school, planning his curriculum 
in a way to do justice to competing subject areas; he considers ‘‘general education” 
along with special subjects. How many foreign languages; or which one? (Could there 
be a linguistic N.R.A. to reconcile competition?) Foreign language study should com- 
pete, not as a utility but as a language “‘art.” As such, like other arts, there may well 
be appreciation courses for non-performers, limited-objective courses for amateur per- 
formers and all the traffic can bear for artist performers. 

Tharp, James B. and King, Clara B.: “Annotated Bibliography of Modern Foreign 
Language Methodology for 1939.” xx1v: 588-609 (May, 40). The annual list: 282 items 
in five divisions; I-III. periodicals—educational, foreign language (American) and 
f.1. (foreign); IV. theses and dissertations; V. books and pamphlets. Alphabetical index 
of authors. 

Vittorini, D.: “The Teaching of the Past Tenses in the Indicative Mood in Romance 
Languages.”’ xxv: 539-542 (Apr., 41). A difficult grammatical point treated and illus- 
trated by a chart of examples in French, Italian and Spanish. 

Waldman, Mark: “The Selection of Heads of Modern Language Departments, Appoint- 
ment of Teachers and Their Supervision.”’ xx1v:510—525 (Apr., 40). Desirable qualifica- 
tions of department heads, testing and selection of prospective teachers, supervision 
of teachers; the art of modern language instruction. 

Withers, A. M.: “Observations on Spanish.”’ xx1v: 345-352 (Feb., 40). Some facts re- 
lating to the Spanish language and literature, set forth in order to combat widespread 
ignorance of these subjects. 

: “To Accelerate the Language Stream.” xxv: 535-538 (Apr., 41). Teachers of 
Classical Languages advance their cause in place or even in reverse by the “symposium 
of opinion” and the ubiquitous “‘club or language society.”’ English, safely anchored on 
high ground, could well afford to reach out a generous hand of succor to her struggling 
language sisters, as they teeter on the brink of the abyss. 

Wittman, Nora E.: “Some Aspects of the Teaching of German in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania.” xxv: 84-87 (Nov., 40). Questionnaires sent to 57 schools 
plus 14 teachers colleges; 42 returns. Data on staff members, enrollments, language 
requirements, methods and textbooks. 

Wittmann, Vera: “Are College Preparatory Foreign Languages Justified in Our Curricu- 
lum?” xxv: 470-472 (Mar., 41). Cites figures from the Stanford University classes that 
only 26% of high school pupils enter college; so, not over 8% of high school foreign 
language students continue the study in college. (Evidence that this is typical in U. S.) 
As college entrance aims diminish, the high school course must have immediate and 
intrinsic values. 

Young, Beatrice: “The Man Who Is Worth Two Men.” xxv: 168-173 (Dec., 40). Lan- 
guage is the social science par excellence. The language student broadens abilities and 
appreciations, becoming a more valuable human being. 

Zeydel, Edwin H.: “Can We Rely on Translations?” xxv: 402-404 (Feb. 41) “The 

present writer is convinced, after 30 years of experience with translations, (1) that 

translations of many important French, German, Italian and Spanish works are not 
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at all easily procurable, and (2) that, when translated accessibly, they have often been 
done into English most wretchedly and unreliably.” 


3. THE SOUTH ATLANTIC BULLETIN 


Stroup, Thos. B.: “Promoting the Humanities.” v: 4: 1, 7-8 (Feb., 40). A compilation of 
replies on the topic from the language societies, ancient and modern, the Am. Council 
of Learned Societies, the A.C.E. and Phi Beta Kappa, reported at the 1939 meeting at 
Birmingham. 


Part III. FOREIGN PERIODICALS! 
A. Canada—.’ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE AU CANADA 


Delisle, Gaudry: ‘‘De l’utilisation du cinéma dans l’enseignement.” xx: 192-200; 283- 
291 (Dec., 40-Jan., 41). Discusses the range of uses, the educational and other films, 
the preparation of teacher and pupil and the evaluation of the film. In the second 
section he describes class projection and discusses the after-lesson and film evaluation; 
five classes of films for educational purposes. 


. Sideleau, Abbé Arthur: “Explication francaise.’”? xx: 201-208 (Dec., 40). A model 


explication based on the poem Maris Stella by José-Maria de Heredia in his Les Trophées. 
Anyone seeking instruction in the method of using this teaching device will find here a 
detailed lesson plan and its content. 

Tanguay, Armand: “Vocabulaire francais dans les classes de grammaire.”’ xx: 623-630 
(May, 41). Suggestions to increase store of words and to improve the memory. List of 
books for vocabulary aids and pictures. 


THE SCHOOL (SECONDARY EDITION: ONTARIO) 


Bearder, R. Gwendoline: ‘Teaching the Subjunctive Mood in French.” xxrx: 734-736 
(Apr., 41). A plan to use paired sentences to develop the rule inductively and then to 
practice on a long list of simple statements by inserting before each sentence phrases 
such as “‘je doute que,” “‘il faut que” and make necessary verb changes. 

de Sauzé, E. B.: “What’s Your Theory?” xxrx: 40-45 (Sept., 40). After establishing his 
conception of education and of learning principles (on which he says, ‘‘Like Professor 
Bagley, I am an Essentialist”) the author discusses his objectives: contribution to 
language skills, culture, social values and vocational uses. The solution to the foreign 
language problem, in his opinion, is a four-fold aim with particular stress on oral skills 
as an unfailing influence for motivation that “sells” the subject to parents. 

Elliott, Dorothy E.: “Dramatizing the French Lesson.” xxrx: 533-535 (Feb., 41). 
—— of procedure in dramatizing simple stories from the basic text; values of the 
activity. 

Howe, T. R.: “Competition in Grade IX French.” xxix: 475-477 (Jan., 41). A device for 
competition by teams on various types of classwork. 

organ, J. H.: “Grade X French,—Si Nous Lisions.” xxvumt: 499-501 (Feb., 40). A 

model reading lesson in a Canadian school using the reading part of the adopted text, 

Eddy’s Basic French. 

ty, Newman: “Chalk Drawings in the Teaching of French.”’ xx1x: 821-823 (May, 
41). A plea for a vivid and direct presentation of vocabulary by simple line drawings 
anyone can make; pictures are then used for active oral drill and recognition practice. 

Ruddock, W. J.: “French Prose Composition.” xxv: 428-430 (Jan., 40). How this 

teacher vitalizes translation from English into French. 

mith, M. R.: “First Aid for French.” xxv: 774-775 (May, 40). Routine suggestions 

for enlivening the French class through sight translation of interesting current ma- 

terials (both French and English), question-and-answer exercises, and reading and 
discussion of current publications. 

niderman, M.: “Marking Oral Work in Basic French.” xxv: 595-597 (Mar., 40). 

Suggestions for testing oral-aural skill by means of: (1) dictation; (2) various types of 

tests of phonetic accuracy—selection by underlining reproduction in writing of sounds 

heard; completion; writing complete answers to French questions; etc. 

Standing, E. Maude: “Projects in French.” xxx: 214-216 (Nov., 40). Things to do of 

Constructive nature with realia teaching as an outcome. 

oods, D. S.: “Trends in the High School Curriculum: General Courses and University 

Requirements.” xxvm: 658-662 (Apr., 40). A brief examination of provisions made 


* Due to world postal conditions many periodicals of this division were not available. 
missing issues will be abstracted when they come to hand. 
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for curricular reorganization in the Canadian provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia indicates that mathematics and languages have been made 
elective (rather than required as heretofore) in the Manitoba genera! course, with 8 
units allotted to electives in which foreign languages play a strong réle. The matricula- 
tion (college preparatory) course still requires foreign language study (at least one 
language). Of the four provinces, only Ontario requires a foreign language (French) for 
Grade IX of the general course, the remaining provinces having reduced foreign lan- 
guages to a non-compulsory study in the 1939-40 programs. The general trend is for so- 
cial studies and health education to attain a permanent place, while foreign languages, 
mathematics and science are moving toward election. 


B. England—sRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


334. Stubbins, T. E.: ‘The Prognostic Values of the Subjects of a Secondary School Entrance 


Examination.” x: 16-24 (Feb., 40). This study determined the correlation between each 
of the four parts of an entrance examination to secondary-school study compared to the 
marks on School Certificate examinations in nine subjects taken five years later on 
leaving school. Data are from five schools, two groups of boys of about 180 each, the 
classes which entered in 1930 and 1931. All the correlations were quite low and the 
author concludes that the predictive estimates of headmasters are virtually useless, 
but that English is best of the four measurements (Arithmetic and I.Q., the other two). 
Whereas the intelligence test gave the best prediction for success in mathematics and 
physics, it was of much less value for the foreign language. (Note: this agrees with 
previous studies.) 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH STUDIES 


5. Peers, Allison E.: “Record and Review.” xvi: 1 (Jan., 40). The rise of Spanish is at- 


tributed largely to the last war: “it came in reaction against German which was felt 
to some extent throughout Great Britain and much more violently in the United 
States.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (LONDON) 


Genissieux, L. E.: “The Teaching of French.” txxmt: 124-125 (Apr., 41). The large 
place for French in the pre-war curriculum will continue. The Englishman needs a 
Franco-British union. “Ce n’est pas la fin. There is more work to do yet . . . for the 
sanity of the world.” 

Mackay, Mona E.: “The French Method in the Teaching of Literature.” Lxxm: 121-125 
(Mar., 40). The method of explication de textes is analyzed and advanced as a superior 
way to make the student eventually independent of a teacher in appreciating literature. 


THE NEW ERA 


Bowman, W. G.: “L’Ecole Unique.” xx1: 95-99 (Apr., 40). A description of the re- 
organized system of French education dominated by the principles of unification and 
democratization. (This was written before the French defeat by Germany.) 

Parker, B. M.: “The Teaching of French.” xx1: 166-170 (July—Aug., 40). A statement 
of objectives and a description of courses for England by a lecturer in modern lan- 
guages, University of London Institute of Education. 


C. France—REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT (PARIS) 


Toutain, J.: “L’Enseignement supérieur de France; son organisation, son évolution, sé 
besoins actuels.” Lx: 65-82 (15 avril, 40). Describes the types of schools and the point 
of view of the instruction; a good historical treatment. 


D. India (Oxford Univ. Press, Bombay) 


TEACHING, A QUARTERLY TECHNICAL JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS 


Datta, S. M.: “Foreign Language Teaching.” x1: 170-172 (June, 40). A —_ 
treatment of methods and the various procedures suitable with Bengali pupils. (The 
March 1940 issue of Teaching was special on the topic “English as the Second — 
guage” with articles on the status of English teaching in India, Burma, Japan 40 

rica. 
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Part IV. THESES AND DISSERTATIONS! 


*342. Cook, Eleanor L.: “Etude sur l’importance de 1’élément oral dans l’enseignement des 


langues vivantes et sur les moyens d’en évaluer la technique et les résultats.” M. A. 
thesis, 1939, Oberlin College, 129 pp. 


343. Cooper, Naomi E.: “‘An Analysis of the Grammatical Content of Five Elementary French 


Textbooks.” M.A. thesis, 1940, Ohio State University, 95 pp. Using Bovée-Lindquist’s 
27 lessons to set a numbering pattern for identification of grammatical topics, the other 
books were checked to locate the lesson where each topic appeared. There was diver- 
gence of treatment of some items which one author treated as grammar and another 
treated as vocabulary, as would be evident in a list of the 14 items found in only one 
book out of the five. Of 88 topics in all the books, 36 were common to all and 24 more 
common to four out of five. A cross-correlation of lesson arrangements between books 
makes interesting comparison of authors’ conception of the necessary sequence of 
French grammar items. Two standard tests were checked for the appearance of the 
items. The other authors were: Dondo, Eddy, Smith-Roberts, and Tharp. 


344. Cope, Walter R.: ‘Influence of the Modern Foreign Language Study on Recent German 


Textbooks.”’ M.A. thesis, 1940, U. of California at Los Angeles, 107 pp. (Reviewed in 
Cal. Journal Sec. Ed., Oct. 1940). An investigation based on 15 representative begin- 
ning German textbooks, published or revised from 1930 to 1938, reveals the trend 
“that the recommendations of the Study are clearly in process of being incorporated 
into practice.” Cope’s findings: (1) wide-spread acceptance of the reading objective; 
(2) marked reduction in the amount and scope of grammar; (3) increase in the amount 
of reading material, but emphasis still upon intensive reading; (4) general acceptance 
of the cultural objective in theory and practice; (5) general use of word and idiom lists 
in formation of vocabularies, but with few vocabularies sufficiently limited in scope; 
(6) a ratio of grammar to reading material increasingly favorable to reading; (7)methods 
of presentation still mainly elective; (8) a decided shift from grammar to reading and 
cultural orientation. - 


345. Irwin, Eliz. M.: “A Survey of the Status of the General Language Course in Columbus, 


Ohio.” M.A. thesis, 1940, Ohio State University, 80 pp. What is general language? 
The content of textbooks. The course in University School (Ohio State), where for five 
years it has been required in Grade IX. (See description of work done in Jan. 15, 1941 
issue of Ed. Research Bull., Ohio State U.) In Columbus junior high schools the course 
is an 8th grade elective; a semester each given to the two parts of Blancké’s General 
Principles of Language (Heath, 1935). Reasons for introducing the course; teacher com- 
ments; ten-year enrollment statistics in foreign languages. (Bibliography) 


346. Jones, Estelle T.: “An Analysis of the Vocabulary Burden of Five Elementary French 


Textbooks.”’ M.A. thesis, 1941, Ohio State University, 105 pp. The same five books 
studied for grammar by Cooper (No. 343) and by Babbitt in 1937 for civilization con- 
tent here analyzed for vocabulary on criteria set by Tharp’s “Measurement of Vocabu- 
lary Difficulty” (Dec. 39, M.L.J.). The first 2000 (approx.) running words of illustra- 
tive reading text serve as samplings to compare density ratios, indexes of frequency and 
indexes of difficulty. Total vocabularies are checked against the vocabulary parts of four 
standardized tests. 


347. Woolf, Golden L.: “Training of Teachers of New-Type Courses in Secondary Schools.” 


Ph.D. dis., 1940, U. of California, Berkeley, 283 pp. (Reviewed in Cal. Jour. Sec. Ed., 
Jan, 1940). Among the data secured from the Cooperating Secondary Schools of Cali- 
fornia and collected in order to determine the new-type teacher-training programs, the 
teacher evaluation of subject matter courses is stated. English, the social sciences, 
psychology, art, and home economics received highest ratings; the foreign languages, 
physical sciences, and physical education average ratings; mathematics the lowest. 
The evaluation was apparently appreciably influenced by areas covered by current 
new-type courses. 


348, Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1938-39. Office of Education, Bulletin 


tor 


1940, No. 5, Washington, D.C. The following titles are listed for foreign languages 
under the item numbers indicated: 
(546) Kamman, James F.: “A Statistical Analysis of the Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test, Form B, of the Iowa Placement Examinations.” M.A. Iowa, 1939 
(930) Besdesky, Ida: “A General Evaluation of Workbooks for French: An Original 
moe Entitled La Langue par Il’ Exercise.”” M.A. N.Y. State College for Teachers, 
? Pp. 


‘ No concerted effort has been given to cover this area exhaustively. Plans are under way 
eview theses more completely. 
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(931) Catalozzi, Marie C.: “The Use of the Dialogue as an aid to Students of Italian 
Extraction in Learning Italian.”” M.A. Brown, 1938, 47 pp. 

(932) Eccles, Leonie S.: “‘A Survey of the Preparation in Spanish of the Elementary 
Grade Teachers in New Mexico.” M.A. New Mexico, 1938, 41 pp. 

(933) Evans, Mary J.: “Discussion of the Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of 
French.” M.A. T.C. Columbia U., 1939, 41 pp. 
; (935) Hoffman, Beryl M.: “German Education in Louisiana,” M.A. Tulane U., 

939 


(936) Lando, Aido: “The Rédle of Realia in Foreign Language Classes in High 
Schools in New York State.”” M.A. Cornell, 1938. 
mo. Levi, Henrietta E.: “A Study of Pauses in the French Language.” M.A. Iowa, 

39. 

(938) McAlpine, P. H.: “The Qualifications of Florida High-School Teachers of 
Spanish.” M.A. Duke U., 1939, 101 pp. 

(939) Nielson, James R.: ‘Outline and Instructional Tests on Civilization for Ele- 
mentary College French.”” M.A. Kansas State T.C., Emporia, 1939, 102 pp. 

(940) Pierce, Vandace P.: “A Study of Students’ Progress in French Pronunciation.” 
M.A. Iowa, 1939. 

(941) Risorti, Matilda: “The Place of the French-House Method in Modern Lan- 
guage Education in American Colleges.” M.A. N.Y. State College for Teachers, 1939, 


32 pp. 

(942) Van Wagoner, Merrill: “Some Aspects of Semantic Alteration in French.” 
M.A. Brigham Young U., 1939. 

(943) Wachs, William: ‘‘The Adequacy of the Attempt to Apply the Reading Aims 
in the Teaching of the First Two Years of Spanish in the Public Day Secondary 
Schools of the City of New York.” M.A. College of the City of New York, 1939, 70 pp. 


Part V. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


349. American Association of Teachers of French: French Textbook List. Supplement, French 


Review, May 41, 68 pp., 25¢. Eighteen of the major publishing firms describe their 
principal publications in French during the past four or five years for the benefit of 
French Teachers. There are indexes by author and editor and by title. 


350. American Youth Commission: What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Washington: 


Am. Council on Ed., Aug. 1940, 36 pp., 25¢. Against an historical background, this 
report proposes a reorganized secondary education which is part of the general educa- 
tion provided all children and youth. Emphasizes the need for advanced study of read- 
ing in the secondary schools; emphasis on work as part of the curriculum; instruction 
in the social studies and in personal problems, and the preparation of new teaching 
materials. Includes a criticism of some conventional subjects of instruction, particularly 
in the 9th grade. 

This report has been met with violent protest and resolutions of censure by most of 
the foreign language societies which see in it a dangerous move to oust f.1. study en- 
tirely. The report claims a respect for individual differences and for careers beyond 
general education which may well include foreign languages, but it assumes unwal- 
rantedly a rottenness in the 9th grade not entirely accepted as fact. (Item No. 4, page 
685, should be read in connection with this report.) 


351. Bond, Otto F. and others: Syllabus: French 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106. Lithoprinted, 


U. of Chicago Bookstore, 7th ed., Sept. 1939, 67 pp. Description of the course of study 
and outline of work to be done. Reading lists and work projects, record forms and out- 
line maps. A good way to understand the “Chicago Plan” of a reading-approach. 


352. Bowers, Harold J.: Teacher Certification in 1940. Columbus: State of Ohio, Dept. of 


Education, 1940, 16 pp. During 1940 the 47 collegiate institutions of Ohio certified 3280 
teachers, half of them from the six state universities; 2144 were high school certificates. 
In addition 688 certificates (430 high school) were issued to graduates from 40 states 
and D.C. Each certificate carries 1 to 5 teaching fields (average 2.8); (reader should 
take note of this overlapping in the percents listed below) table shows percents train 
in foreign languages and a few allied fields. 


Subject Percent Subject Percent 
French 13.9 English 62.5 
German 32 History 32.9 
Spanish 2.4 Soc. Sci. 29.7 
Latin 8.7 Bio. Sci. 22.4 


Note over-supply in English, Social Sciences and History; 345 high school candidates 
reported themselves unable to get jobs because there were no vacancies. 
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Over half of the foreign language certificates had 15-25 sem. hours in the subject; 
over one-fourth in French and Latin had over 25 sem. hrs. Of 1614 high school candi- 
dates, 867 got jobs (567 in county schools; 190 in cities; 39 in villages; 71 in other states) ; 
126 did not want to teach; 360 got no jobs; 105 out-of-staters were employed, but 156 

were not employed even though certified. 

353. Buros, O. K. (Ed.): The 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J., 1941, 
$6.00; 4to, xxi+674 pp. Reviews of existing published tests in all subjects, usually two 
or more per test; complete bibliographical references. Foreign Languages, pp. 157-197. 
Each test is numbered; full index, titles, authors and publishers. This is a ‘‘must” 
book for all libraries and teaching departments. (If demand warrants, according to 
Buros, separate sections will be published, among these Foreign Languages.) 

354. Coleman, Algernon with King, Clara B.: English Teaching in the Southwest, Organization 
and Materials for Instructing Spanish-speaking Children. Washington: A.C.E., Com. on 
Mod. Langs., 1940, 308 pp. lithoprinted. Description of the school situation and analysis 
of the courses of study and existing textbooks for teaching English to foreigners. 
(Bibliography) 

355. Commission of Teacher Education: Cultural and Social Elements in the Education of 
Teachers. Washington: Ed. Policies Commission, Apr., 1940, 51 pp. Two addresses de- 
livered at the Bennington College Conference in Aug. 1939: “General Education and 
Teacher Education” by Karl W. Bigelow, Director of the Commission, and ‘““The Social 
Responsibilities of Teachers” by Lewis Mumford, member. 

356. Dale, Edgar and Vernon, Norma: Propaganda Analysis, An Annotated Bibliography. 
Columbus: Bureau of Ed. Research, Ohio State U., May 1940; 29 pp. The materials of 
foreign cultures used for the social aims of foreign language teaching could often be 
called “propaganda” by a jittery public. Here are 65 studies designed to put proper 
brakes on this tendency; there may be help here for the foreign language profession. 

357. Diederich, Paul B.: The Frequency of Latin Words and Their Endings. Ph.D. dis., 1939, 
Columbia U. Lithoprinted, U. Chicago Press, 1939, 121 pp., $1.00. A count based on 
202,158 running words in selections from over 200 autbors in three anthologies (Oxford 
Latin Verse, Avery’s Latin Prose and Beeson’s Medieval Latin). A list of 1471 words 
contains 83.6% of words met in this study; the CEEB list of 1791 words contains 81.2%. 
Eighteen ‘common endings” carry 90% of the burden of Latin grammar. The book 
may serve as a source book to modern language workers in vocabulary and suggest re- 
search and tabulation procedures. 

358. Doyle, Henry G., Editor: Language Leaflets. Modern Language Journal, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(284 Hoyt St.). Single copies, 10¢, quantity rates cash in advance. A series of brief 
statements dealing with the importance of the study of modern foreign languages, 
published by the Nat. Fed. of Mod. Lang. Teachers. Titles available to present: 

. Welles, Sumner: “‘The Study of Modern Foreign Languages.” 

. Wriston, Henry M.: “‘A Blind Spot in Education.” 

. Snow, Chauncey D.: ‘Modern Foreign Languages and International Business 

Relations.” 

; poser Nicholas M.: “Modern Foreign Languages and the International 

ind.” 

. Whitmore, Frank C.: “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the 

Scientist.” 

. Grew, Joseph C.: “The Importance of Learning Another Language.” 

. Schwegler, Raymond A.: “A Psychglogist Looks at Modern Foreign Lan- 

guages.” 

. Keniston, Hayward: “Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study” 

. Atkins, H. G. and Hutton, H. L.: “Humanistic and Practical Values of Mod- 

ern Foreign Languages.” 

350 10. Doyle, H. G.: “Will Translations Suffice?” ; 

- Eaton, Helen S.: Semantic F requency List for English, French, German and Spanish. Chi- 
cago: U. Chicago Press, 1940, 442 pp. 4to, $5.00. Issued by Com. on Mod. Langs. of 
A.C.E. for the International Auxiliary Language Ass’n. Four parallel columns show 
correlation of the first 6000 words in four single-language frequency lists, the first 
column in English for finding; grouped by first and second halves of frequency thou- 
sands. An index to each language refers the reader to section numbers where the con- 

360 cept is found for the four languages. A must book for vocabulary investigators. 

: Educational Policies Commission: For These Americas. N.E.A., 1201 W. 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, June 1940, 16 pp., 10¢. Education for Inter-American Friendship. “These 
Americans—for they are all Americans from Point Barrow to Puerto Montt—these 

ericans know that they must work constructively, intelligently, energetically to 
make their Western World what they want it to be.” 
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361. Embry, J. O. and others: Proceedings of the Clinic in the Teaching of French and Spanish. 
Minneapolis: U. of Minn., May 9-10, 1941; mimeo 94 pp. The Minnesota chapters 
of A.A.T.F. and A.A.T.S. jointly sponsored a two-day conference at the University 
Center for Continuation Study. Papers on method by de Sauzé and Bond; on teacher 
certification by J. H. Owens and M. V. Sundeen; tentative Spanish Syllabus and a 
Survey of Minn. and Comparison with N.Y. State and Denver, Colo. by Henriette 
Liboz. Lists of realia and professional readings. 

362. Fries, Charles C. with Traver, A. Aileen: English Word Lists, A Study of Their Adapt- 
ability for Instruction. Washington: A.C.E., Com. on Mod. Langs., 1940, 109 pp. The 
story of frequency counting and the grading of reading, English and foreign-language. 
Analysis of three English lists; six conclusions affecting the teaching and materials of 
English for foreign consumption. (Bibliography) 

363. Fries, Charles C. with Sale, Wm. M. and Zeydel, E. H.: Language Study in American 
Education. New York City, 100 Wash. Sq. E., Mod. Lang. Ass’n of America, 1940, 40 
pp. ““The purpose is to discuss the ways in which language experience can contribute 
to American education, particularly in terms of the relation of language to thinking, 
the bearing of language experience on intellectual freedom, and the part that experience 
both in the mother tongue and in foreign languages can play in preparing youth for the 
democratic way of life.’”’ (Foreword) 

364. Gray, W. S. and others: Reading in General Education. Washington: A.C.E., 1940, 464 pp. 
A critical study of the present status, recent trends, and current issues in reading, with 
special reference to high schools and junior colleges. The study reveals that current 
practice in the improvement of reading lags far behind what has been shown to be 
desirable and possible, and suggest that schools and colleges attack their reading prob- 
lems and develop reading programs adapted to their needs. 

365. Hagboldt, Peter: The Teaching of German. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1940, 306 pp. A 
brief, lucid presentation reflecting the author’s rich experience as a teacher and his 
consistent and realistic application of the findings of the Modern Language Study. 

366. Handschin, Charles H.: Modern-Language Teaching. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Book Co., 1940, 458 pp. A complete rewriting of a book of 1923 by same publishers: 
“to furnish the modern-language teacher with a survey of his field; the latest profes- 
sional thought on its objectives, methods, and materials; and, as far as they concern 
him, the thought of the psychologist and the educationist concerning the method and 
the place of modern-language teaching in our schools.’ (Preface) ; 

*367. Hedgcock, F.A.: How to Teach French in the Classroom. Toronto, Canada: Clarke & Irwin, 
1939, 143 pp., $1.10. (Reviewed in The School, Sec. Edition, Mar. 1940) Addressed to 
teachers in England but applicable to Canadian teachers, in particular to inexperienced 
teachers. Detailed devices in teaching pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar and “good 
emotional attitudes.” 

368. Heimers, Lili: Aids for the Spanish Teacher. N.Y.C.: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1941, 76 pp.; 
50¢. A parallel to the French Aids by the same author and publisher. Visual and teach- 
ing aids; periodicals, American and foreign; medals and prizes; clubs; dramatics; 
films and slides; records and music; realia and bibliography for every need. : 

: Pan-Americana. Montclair, N.J.: New Jersey State T.C., 1940, 29 pp., 50f. 
Visual and teaching aids on Latin America, Spain and Spain in the United States. 

370. Hinkle, L. E. and Garodnick, I. O.: Reading Knowledge Requirements and a Translation 
Service. Raleigh: N. Carolina State Col. Record, May 1940, 18 pp. From 330 answers 
to 583 questionnaires sent to leading collegiate institutions, data are tabulated and 
summarized. Returns are from deans, language teachers and former graduate students 
who give amounts of preparation for taking reading exams for the Ph.D. and theit 
attitudes toward the language requirement. Suggestions are given to make the requle- 
— — and useful. (Reviewed in Bull. of Am. Ass’n of Univ. Professors, 

ct. ; ; 

371. The Inter-American Center of George Washington University: Protection of Inter-Amer 
can Solidarity: Nine Methods of Cooperation. Proceedings of the Dec., 1939 Conference, 
April, 1940, 64 pp. Eight papers by prominent Americans in army, navy and public 
life and one Cuban. ‘orld 

: Proceedings of the Conference of January 13-14, 1941. Topic: “New W ore 
Security; Military, Fconomic, and Cultural Defense of the Western Hemisphere.” Five 
papers on Canada, Latin America and Pan-Americanism. : 

373. Kaulfers, Walter V. and others: General Language, Abstracts of Books and Articles. Stan- 

ford Language Arts Investigation, Bull. 67, 1939, 30 pp. mimeo. A chronological marr 

of the literature on the topic to date, abstracted by a graduate class in education 4 

Stanford U. (has been brought up to June 1941 by a graduate class at Ohio State Univ, 

address J. B. Tharp. 30¢ postpaid.) 
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374. Kostir, W. J., Taylor, Wm. M. and Price, Bronson: Simplified Esperanto—A Practical 
Solution of the World Language Problem. (A reprint from The Antiochian of May, 1939) 
“Un inteligenta persono lernas la lingvo rapide kay facile. Esperanto estas la moderna 
kultura lingvo de la tuta mondo kay meritas serioza konsiderado.”’ Description of the 
language and the proposed improvement of the simplified form. The grammar of 
Esperanto “in a nutshell” and a specimen of the simplified language, of which two 
sentences above. 

*375. McClenny, George L.: Manual of Guides. Part VI. Foreign Languages. State of Kansas, 
Dept. of Education, 1940. 

376. Monroe, W. S. (Ed.): Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Macmillan, 1941; 4to, 1344 


PPoa) Coleman, Algernon and King, Clara B.: Foreign Languages, Modern, pp. 520- 
540. A complete treatment of the research accumulated, mostly from the Study down 
to date, ranging from Aims and Objectives through Measurement and Methods: 35 items 
of bibliography document the treatise. 

(B) Kaulfers, Walter V.: General Language, pp. 545-546. A description of the 
ag y purposes, placement and usual content; 5 items of bibliography. (See also 
No. 373. 

377. National Commission on Teacher Examinations of the A.C.E.: Report of the First Annual 
Administration of the National Teacher Examinations, New York City (15 Amsterdam 
Ave.), Oct. 1940, 23 pp. Contents: I. A Teacher Examining Service; II. Results of the 
1940 Administration; III. Announcements of the 1941 Exams. (See summary article 
by Ryans in School and Society, Oct. 5, 1940, No. 52 above.) 

378. Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching: Proceedings of the Ohio Workshop on 
Modern Language Teaching. Columbus: Ohio State Univ., Sept. 1940, 40¢, 60 pp. 
mimeo. A conference of teachers of methods courses (Dec., 1939) ; discussion of problems 
and recommendations to the State Dept. of Education. Papers on testing, reading, 
general language, teacher placement; ‘‘What Ohio Wants in a Language Teacher’ by 
F. H. McNutt, former state director of instruction. 

379. Ortega, Joaquin: The Compulsory Teaching of Spanish in the Grade Schools of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque: U. of N. Mexico Press, Mar. 1, 1941, 15 pp. The opinion of a visiting pro- 
fessor from Wisconsin on the Senate Bill No. 3 in New Mexico (see title). Finds bill 
untimely, un-American to force an educational policy, not fair to ““Anglo-hispano”’ rela- 
tions in the state. Recommends a “rational maximum”’ program. 

*380. Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Instruction: The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in 
the Secondary Schools. Bull. 340, 38 pp. Free, limited distribution. 

381. Reed, Homer B.: Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. xviii+-684 pp. Foreign Language, Chapters 9-11, pp. 185- 
292. A book which reviews, organizes and interprets the scientific investigations (only 
in a few cases are other materials used) in English Composition, English Literature, 
Foreign Language, Typewriting, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science. An intro- 
duction of 56 pages reviews the principles of the psychology of the learning process under 
four heads (organization, practice, individual differences, and motivation), then treats 
each of the seven subject areas under each of the four psychological factors. 

It is unusual to find the foreign languages (Latin is treated parallel to the modern 
languages) given more than 100 pages in an educational book. Materials stem mostly 
from the early 20’s, the Classical Investigation and the M.L. Study, and come reason- 
ably well up to date of publication; British, French and German studies supplement 
the American data. The chapters are fully documented, each with supplementary 
bibliographies; “Conclusions” summarize each psychological factor. 

Assuming that the author has been totally objective and scientific, his conclusions 
and educational implications (such as the influence of foreign language study on the 
ability to use English and to acquire English vocabulary—see also No. 44) merit care- 
ful study by teachers and curriculum makers. While some conclusions may seem devas- 
tating, the author opens his treatment with this point of view with which we can well 
agree: “Learning a foreign language has the same values for us as learning our mother 
tongue—communication with others, the extension of experience, the acquirement of 
information, and enjoyment. Ability to read a foreign language extends our experience 
beyond the limits possible with our own language. . . . It makes little difference from 
what point of view we try to estimate the value of the study of modern foreign languages 
—it is a key to unlock a door to a bigger and more useful life, provided, of course, the 
language is learned.” 

382. Secondary Education Board: Annual Report for 1939 and Minutes of the 1940 Conference. 

Milton, Mass., 127 pp. Reports and general notices; address list of member schools. 

Addresses: “The Restoration of Liberal Learning in America” by Stringfellow Barr, 
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Pres. St. John’s College; and “Radio and the American School” by James R. Angell, 

Educational Counselor, National Broadcasting Company. 

: French Book List. May 1939, 70 pp., 60¢. Book list prepared by the Com. on Mod. 

Languages (Geo. S. Barnum, Lawrenceville School, Chm.) a revision of the 1933 edi- 

tion. ‘The lists make no pretense of being complete and merely indicates the various 

types of grammars; conversation, exercise, composition, class and supplementary read- 
ing books that may be adapted to the different stages of the various courses.” 

: A Survey of Modern Languages in Elementary & Secondary Schools, 1939-1940, 

Feb. 1940, 26 pp. lithoprinted, 20¢. The Com. on M.L. sent a questionnaire to some 500 

schools of various types and got 348 returns (314 secondary, 34 elementary; 275 private, 

73 public). Charts show data on the school grade in which a modern language is begun, 

the time allotment to the subject, comparison of ‘‘year-hours” required to pass the 

various levels of the CEEB exams, adequacy of the time allotment. A 12-point program 
was proposed to be studied by a conference of representative language educators of 
the country. (Conference set for Sept. 1940 postponed until Dec. 28-30 at Boston.) 

: A Report of the Conference on Modern Foreign Languages. Milton, Mass.; Mar. 
1941, 32 pp. Summary of preliminary organization for the conference held at Boston, 
Dec. 28-30, 1940 (see No. 384). Reports of the Committees: On Aims and Objectives; 
On Curriculum Planning; On College Admission; On Equal Recognition of All Modern 
Foreign Languages; On Examinations. 

386. U.S. Office of Education: The Program of the U.S. Office of Education for the Further 
Development of Understanding and Appreciation of the Other American Republics (Jan., 
1941). The assignments of the staff members and specialists of the O.E. to five major 
projects, each with several sub-headings: language classes; teaching materials; exchange 
of research materials; student and teacher exchange; etc. 

387. Weisinger, Nina L.: A Guide to Studies in Spanish-American Literature. Boston: Heath 
& Co., 1940, 120 pp., 60¢. Brief paragraphs describe the life and major works of various 
writers in five time divisions from 1500 to the present. 

388. Zahner, L. C. and others: Language in General Education. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, 
216 pp., $2.00. Report of the Com. on the Function of English in General Education 
of the Progressive Ed. Ass’n. Language teaching should begin and end with the study 
of meaning and the study of grammar should be revised in the light of this approach. 
Suggestions for the practical applications of the principles discussed are given, as well 
as model exercises designed to achieve the ends recommended. 

389. Zeydel, Edwin H.: Foreign Languages in School and Life. Nat. Ed. Ass’n, Washington, 

Personal Growth Leaflet No. 117, 1940, 16 pp. (3X5), 1¢ each, quantities of 25 or 

more, cash with order to be sent to Bus. Mgr. of M.L.J. Topics: The languages of the 

Western World; reasons for studying foreign languages; practical considerations; gen- 

eral educational benefits; language power through comparison; rethinking thoughts; 

language its own laboratory; ties that bind the nations; opportunities to use foreign 
ga leadership demands knowledge; translations do not suffice; a look into the 
uture. 
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French Book List 


NCLUDED in the present List are all the books recommended by the 

Committe, selected from those sent from Paris before the fall of France 
in June 1940, as well as a small number of titles published in New York since 
that date. The next List will comprise a selection made from works pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic and from any titles that the Committee 
succeeds in getting from abroad. 

The Committee again indicates its opinion of the relative excellence of 
the books recommended by placing the letter A, B, or C after each synopsis, 
as follows: A, to designate works of distinction, B, works of more than aver- 
age merit, C, less outstanding works. The asterisk is used to denote titles of 
interest chiefly to adults and to those who are well acquainted with French 
literature and civilization. Titles were published in Paris, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

The present membership of the Committee is as follows: Joseph Brown, 
Jr., Assistant Professor of French, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut; Walter B. Dumas, W. B. Dumas Co., Foreign Booksellers, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Honor C. McCusker, Rare Book Room, Boston Public 
Library; René de Messiéres, Professor of French, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts; Miss Florence W. Newsome, Reference Department, 
Boston Public Library; David M. Dougherty, Associate Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, Chairman. 


NON-FICTION 


d’Auréles, Jean. Asie des Moussons. Corréa, 1940. 192 p. 21 frs. 
Account of the author’s motor trip through French Indo-China, dealing with peoples, 
monuments, living conditions, colonial administration. (C) 


Bardanne, Jean. La presse et l’espionnage. Baudiniére, 1940. 222 p. 7 frs. 
Authentic synopsis of espionage during the first World War, with especial reference to the 
part played by the press on both sides. (C) 


Benjamin, René. Marie Antoinette. Editions de France, 1940. 232 p. 25 frs. 
Sixth in the series Les reines de France, essentially an impassioned defense of Marie An- 


toinette and the monarchy, a vindication of the paternalistic, divine-right views of Louis 
XVI. (C) 


Bertaut, Jules. Marie-Louise, femme de Napoléon I. Editions de France, 
1940. 323 p. 25 frs. 
Interesting but unsuccessful attempt to attribute the Queen’s ungrateful, superficial na- 
ture to her youth and changed situation as Napoleon’s wife. Many quotations from letters 
and other contemporary sources. (B) 


ee Gaston and others. La cavalcade héroique. Fayard, 1940. 315 p. 21 
Ts. 


A glorification of the acquisition by France of Algeria, Indo-China, Central Africa, and 
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Morocco. Ample explanation of the transition from the goal of national prestige to that of 
commercial gain as ultimate motive for imperialism. (B) 


Boulenger, Jacques. Quelque part sur le front. Calmann-Lévy, 1940. 222 p. 
21 frs. 
Rather ordinary series of letters in praise of the French Army before the Blitzkrieg, infe- 
rior to the dispatches of ranking American correspondents, but valuable as a contempo- 
rary document. (C) 


Braibant, Charles. Lumiére bleue. Fayard, 1940. 307 p. 21 frs. 
Daily notes, from September to December 1939, of an “average” French writer who was 
not primarily interested in politics. He attempts to adjust his social and literary life to 
his army duties, all the while voicing serene faith in France’s ultimate victory. (C) 


*Cambon, Paul. Correspondance. vol. I. Grasset, 1940. 460 p. 45 frs. 


First volume of the non-official correspondence of an outstanding diplomat of the third 
republic. Sincere and unaffected. (B) 


Chaigne, Louis. Anthologie de la renaissance catholique. vol. III. Les prosa- 
teurs. Alsatia, 1940. 276 p. 25 frs. 


Excellent collection of excerpts from the works of more than sixty modern Catholic 
writers. (B) 


Chamson, André. Quatre mois. Flammarion, 1940. 141 p. 10 frs. 
Diary setting forth the reactions of a French writer called to arms. Rejecting his earlier 
condemnation of war, Chamson believes in defending France’s civilization, especially be- 
cause of its traditions of human dignity and respect for the individual. (C) 


Chénier, André. Euvres completes (Ed. G. Walter), N.R.F., 1940. 933 p. 150frs. 
First complete edition of Chénier’s works, in verse and prose. Biography of the author, 
complete bibliography, index of proper names, variants, unpublished correspondence. (A) 


Eylan, Claude. Etapes brésiliennes. Llon, 1940. 244 p. 24 frs. 
Fresh and vivid impressions of an experienced traveller’s trip of eight months through 
Brazil. (C) 


*Ferré, André. Géographie de Marcel Proust. Sagittaire, 1939. 218 p. 25 frs. 


Adequate treatment of the geography of Proust’s novels, with map and index. (B) 


Gaxotte, Pierre. La France en face del’ Allemagne. Fayard, 1940. 107 p. 6 frs. 
A Belgian journalist’s articles dealing with the ever-growing German menace, written 
during the decade marked by the rise of Hitler, indicating the future moves of the Nazis 
with almost prophetic accuracy. (B) 


Goffin, Robert. Le roi des Belges a-t-il trahi? New York, Editions de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1940. 230 p. $1.50. 


A Belgian writer argues convincingly that Leopold sued for peace only when forced to do 
so by the pressure of overwhelming German military might. (C) 


Goyau, Georges. La Normandie bénédictine. Plon, 1940. 240 p. 19 frs. 
Short study of the rise and flowering of the Benedictine and other monastic orders 2 
Normandy, stressing the social, intellectual and medical activities of the monks. (C) 
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Langle de Cary, Marteau de. Les saints du calandrier: janvier. Plon, 1940. 
159 p. 25 frs. 
Simple stories of the Saints, one for each day of the month. Illustrated with woodcuts, an 
excellent gift for ten to twelve year-old children. (B) 


Lapaquellerie, Yvon. Edouard Daladier. Flammarion, 1940. 209 p. 15 frs. 
Biographical sketch of the former Prime Minister, from his beginnings as a teacher to the 
early months of 1940. Excessively eulogistic. (C) 


Lavelle, Louis. Le mal et la souffrance. Plon, 1940. 230 p. 21 frs. 
A philosophical treatment, complex yet lucid, of man’s capacity for achieving a balance 
between complete solitude and communion with the world. (C) 


Leroy, Alfred. Marie Leczinska et ses filles. Michel, 1940. 309 p. 35 frs. 
Well-documented presentation of the tumultuous life of the wife of Louis XV, stressing 
her religious spirit and her affection for her ten children. (B) 


Maurois, André. Tragédie en France. New York, Editions de la Maison 
Francaise, 1940. 229 p. $1.50. 
Lectures and articles clearly setting forth France’s inadequate preparation before the war 
of 1939, the lamentable inactivity during the winter months, the conflict of personalities 
in command, the final disaster. (C) 


*Mondor, Henri. L’amitié de Verlaine et de Mallarmé. N.R.F., 1940. 232 p. 
25 frs. 
Important treatment of the relationship between the two poets, supplemented by numer- 
ous excerpts from their correspondence, as well as many anecdotes which underline di- 
vergences as well as affinities. (A) 


Muret, Maurice. Guillaume II. Fayard, 1940. 351 p. 25 frs. 
The life of the former Kaiser. The author’s principal thesis is that Wilhelm’s vain blunder- 
ing, rather than wilful malice, was responsible for his ill-advised acts. (B) 


Recouly, Raymond. La barriére du Rhin. Editions de France, 1940. 110 p. 
12 frs. 
A well known writer demands that France—after the anticipated victory over Germany— 


assume control of the entire left bank of the Rhine, as indispensable to her national secu- 
rity. (C) 


Reynaud, Paul. Finances de guerre. Flammarion, 1940. 225 p. 18 frs. 
A collection of speeches delivered by Reynaud as Minister of Finance. Interesting state- 
ments of war objectives, an expression (as of 1939) of the French will to win that should 
not be overlooked. (B) 


Romains, Jules. Les sept mystéres du destin de l’ Europe. New York, Editions 
de la Maison Frangaise, 1940. 330 p. $1.50. 
French version of the seven articles that appeared last autumn in The Saturday Evening 
Post, dealing with leading European political figures at the outbreak of war and revealing 
clearly the author’s lack of practical experience in matters political. (C) 


Rousseaux, André. Littérature du X X* siecle. Michel, 1940. 248 p. 25 frs. 
Critical comment of recent writings, embracing discussion of literary problems and appre- 
Clations of the principal modern French authors. (B) 
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Serge, Victor. Portrait de Staline. Grasset, 1940. 183 p. 15 frs. 
Apparently authoritative biography of Stalin, from his early years to the present day. 
Emphasis on the dictator’s feelings of inferiority and his constant fear of assassination, 


(B) 


Serrigny, le Général. L’ Allemagne face a la guerre. Grasset, 1940. 244 p. 21 
frs. 
Minute analysis of the military and economic resources of Germany: food, communica- 
tions, natural resources, manpower. The author’s findings of deficiencies in each of these 
categories are somewhat dated. (C) 


Sowinski, le Commandant. Journal d’un défenseur de Warsovie. Grasset, 
1940. 167 p. 15 frs. 
Graphic and presumably authentic account of the author’s experiences during the ruthless 


attack on Poland in September 1939, describing the sufferings of soldiers and civilians 
alike. (C) 


Troyat, Henri. Dostoievsky, ! homme et son euvre. Fayard, 1940. 630 p. 28 frs. 
Authoritative biography of the Russian author, supplemented by an excellent and fairly 
detailed critical treatment of his major works. (A) 


Vermeil, Edmond. L’ Allemagne. N.R.F., 1940. 331 p. 36 frs. 
A leading French authority traces the development of German civilization from its origins 
to the present time. He points out that Germans descend not from one but from many 
races and offers suggestions for the achieving of a modus vivendi between their nation and 
his own. A work of unusual penetration. (A) 


FICTION 
Bénoit, Pierre. Les environs d’ Aden. Michel, 1940. 316 p. 25 frs. 


Story of how an actress, destitute and separated from her lover, consents to marry a sul- 
tan, in order to further Britain’s near-Eastern policy. Political chicanery in a modem 
Arabian setting. (C) 


Cocteau, Jean. La fin du Potomak. N.R.F., 1940. 196 p. 21 frs. 
Fantastic short stories, reminiscent of the surrealist Cocteau. Interesting to those familiar 
with trends prevailing at the time of France’s defeat. (C) 


Dorgelés, Roland. Retour au Front. Séquana, 1940. 312 p. 21 frs. 
The author of Les croix de bois sets forth in novelized form his experiences with the French 
armies from September 1939 to March 1940. Bearing visible evidence of censorship, this 
work shows that Frenchmen frem generals to privates still believed that they were fight- 
ing the same kind of war as in 1914-18. (B) 


Drieu la Rochelle. Gilles. N.R.F., 1939. 484 p. 25 frs. 
French political society, from 1917 to 1939, its central figures, satellites, and hangers-00, 
mirrored in the story of Gilles Gambier’s career. Unscrupulous and self-indulgent, Gilles 
is nonetheless portrayed as being something more than a drifter. (B) 


Gandon, Yves. Le grand départ. Michel, 1939. 251 p. 18 frs. 
Gallic version of the success story. The scion of an impoverished noble family rapidly be- 
comes a millionaire, thanks to quick wit, dishonest methods, an advantageous marriage. 
Blandly satirical. (B) 
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Jouglet, René. Valparaiso. Grasset, 1940. 287 p. 21 frs. 
Three misfit and mediocre French people, in Buenos Aires following an unsuccessful com- 
mercial venture, trek back to civilization when their gem-hunting expedition in the Andes 
misfires. Strong emotional conflicts. (C) 


Landry, C.-F. Diego. Corréa, 1940. 187 p. 18 frs. 
The misadventures of a Spanish mine worker, transplanted to the soil of Provence. A tense 
narrative of human degeneration, recounting the gradual change from a plodding, self- 
respecting peasant to a disillusioned human wreck. (B) 


Maillet, Adrienne. Quelle viel The Author, Montreal, 1940. 223 p. $1.00. 


Novelized biography of a struggling Franco-American girl, on a farm in Iowa, later with 
her husband in the desolate wastes near Hudson’s Bay. Rich in local color, this is the best 
work to date of a French-Canadian authoress. (C) 


Martin du Gard, Roger. Les Thibault—Epilogue. N.R.F., 1940. 358 p. 25 
frs. 
The last years of Antoine Thibault, written in diary form. On the same high level as the 
earlier volumes, this work, despite its morbid tinge, is remarkable for its study of An- 
toine’s resolution in facing inevitable death. (A) 


Némirovsky, Iréne. Les chiens et les loups. Michel, 1940. 252 p. 20 frs. 
The efforts of a Russian Jew, living in Paris, to escape from his racial environment, de- 
spite his love for a Jewish girl artist. (C) 


Out-el-Kouloub. Trois contes de l'amour et de la mort. Corréa, 1940. 315 p. 
21 frs. 


Three stories of present-day Egyptian women, showing keen insight into personality and 
revealing a strange mingling of western and eastern customs. (C) 


*Rivollet, André. L’ogresse. Plon, 1940. 254 p. 20 frs. 
Somewhat exaggerated picture of a solitary old maid, driven to sadistic extremes by pangs 
of frustration. (C) 


Rogissart, Jean. Le fer et la forét. Denoél, 1940. 230 p. 255 frs. 
A story about forest workers in the middle nineteenth century. A kind of roman populiste, 
wherein the characters and background are far more significant than the plot. (C) 


Tharaud, Jéréme and Jean. Les contes de la Vierge. Plon, 1940. 255 p. 30 
frs. 
Nineteen delightfully retold legends about the miraculous intercession of the Virgin in be- 
half of those who sought her help. (B) 


*Troyat, Henri. Judith Madrier. Plon, 1940. 244 p. 21 frs. 
The story of a sadistic wife’s infidelity, robbery, and mental torture of her husband. The 
plot, not lacking in suspense, is somewhat slowed by beautiful, if lengthy descriptions. (B) 


Schlumberger, Jean. Stéphanie le glorieux. N.R.F., 1940. 278 p. 21 frs. 


A concentrated and forceful tale, stressing the various aspects of the “grande illusion” of 
war. (A) 


van der Meersch, Maxence. Pécheurs d’hommes. Michel, 1940. 318 p. 21 frs. 
Despite the opposition of Communists, police, and property-owning Catholics, a leader of 
the Christian Youth Movement finds a purpose in life in bringing comfort to the industrial 
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workers of Roubaix. Less powerful than certain American novels of similar type, this 
work presents, with fidelity and sympathy, the entire modern industrial scene in France. 


(B) 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
NON-FICTION 


Chambrun, René de. De la Lorraine 4 Washington. New York, Brentano’s, 
1941. 237 p. $1.50. 
Experiences as Franco-British liaison officer during the spring of 1941. Action in Lorraine, 
at Dunkerque; frantic political maneuvering before the collapse. Colored by the author’s 
rightist leanings. (C) 


Chéradame, André. Défense de l’Amérique. Montreal, Beauchemin, 1941, 
355 p. $1.60. 
Outline of the steps that America should take to prevent German world domination. Well 
documented and full of timely suggestions. (B) 


Léolit, Joseph. La croix paienne. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1941. 188 p. $1.50. 
Short synthesis of relations between the Nazis and the Roman Catholic Church in Ger- 
many during the last decade. Stresses persecution of the clergy, the insincere Concordat 
with the Vatican, the failure of the Church to check the rising tide of Nazi domination 
of youth. (B) 


Maritain, Jacques. A travers le désastre. New York, Editions de la Maison 
Frangaise, 1941. 150 p. $1.25. 
Review of the events and causes leading to the fall of France, followed by a penetrating 
exposé of the current (spring 1941) efforts of the Vichy Government to restore national 
health and stability. (B) 


Morize, André. France été 1940. New York, Editions de la Maison Fran- 
caise, 1941. 230 p. $1.50. 


Intimate eye-witness account of the events following the fall of Paris: genera] disintegra- 
tion, unspeakable confusion, followed by slow resumption of activity late in the summer 
of 1940. Professor Morize wisely and skillfully avoids taking sides with any current 
faction. (B) 


Péladeau, Paul. On disait en France. Montreal, Variétés, 1941. 239 p. $1.50. 
A French-Canadian reports on public opinion in France from February to June 1%, 
reflects the rising anxiety of intellectuals and common folk alike, the general desire fora 
stronger head of the government. (B) 


St. Jean, Robert de. Démocratie, beurre et canons. New York, Editions de 
la Maison Frangaise, 1941. 367, p. $1.50. 
A gifted reporter’s exciting diary of events in France up to the time of the armistice. 
Timely and illuminating reading for Americans. (A) 


Routier, Simone. Adieu Paris. Montreal, Beauchemin, 1940. 159 p. $1.50. 
In diary form, an attachée of the Canadian Legation describes her departure from Paris 
and France, recording with feeling and apparent accuracy heart-rending scenes of refugees 
in every imaginable conveyance, type of shelter, and predicament. (C) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
FICTION 


Desrosiers, Léo Paul. Les opinidtres. Montreal, Brentano’s, 1941. 222 p. 


$1.50. 
The story of a hardy French-Canadian couple who, during the period of thirty years be- 
fore the arrival of the first protective garrison from France in 1665, stubbornly stick to 
their task of clearing their land and raising a family. (C) 


Goll, Claire. Le tombeau des amants inconnus. New York, Editions de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1941. 182 p. $1.50. 
Letters between a well-known actress in Paris and her husband, an Evangelical pastor 
struggling to carry on under the Nazi régime in Germany. The wife dies of shock upon 
hearing of her husband’s imprisonment and death. A good contemporary document de- 
spite some sentimentality. (C) 


Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté. Vol. XIX. Cette grande lueur a 
lest. New York, Editions de la Maison Frangaise, 1941. 310 p. $1.75. 


An arresting picture of the world-changing events and ideology of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, stressing the early growth of the latter on French soil. Vivid portrayal of the moral 
disintegration and political ferment of post-war Paris. Little action, but a penetrating 
analysis of the absorption of Communistic ideas by certain segments of Frerich society. 


(A) 











Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages 
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Compiled by HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


OLLOWING is a list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

from American universities during the academic year 1940-41 in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, or other modern languages and litera- 
tures, or related fields, together with dates and sources of previous degrees, 
fields of study, and titles of the respective theses. Degrees are not listed un- 
less they were actually conferred during the academic year 1940—41.* 

Boston UNIVERSITY—Elsa Thusnelda Liefeld, Graduate, University of 
Berne, 1935; (German): “Application of Heinrich Wé6lfflin’s Principles of 
Art History to the German Drama.” 

Brown UNIVERSITY—Rosamunde Magdalene Preuninger, A.B., Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures) ‘“‘The Words for ‘Will, Desire, Seek, Like, Choose and Demand’ in 
the Old Germanic Dialects.” Carroll Edward Reed, A.B., University of 
Washington, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1937; (Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures): “The Pennsylvania German Dialect Spoken in the Counties of Le- 
high and Berks: Phonology and Morphology.” Lester Wilhelm Julius Seifert, 
A.B., Northwestern College, 1937; A.M., The University of Wisconsin, 
1938; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): “The Pennsylvania German 
Dialect Spoken in the Counties of Lehigh and Berks: Vocabulary.” 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—Mother Mary Majella Rivi, 
O.S.U., Ph.B., Loyola University, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Spanish): “The 
Influence of the Spanish Mystics on the Works of St. Francis de Sales.” 

CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY—Artine Artinian, A.B., Bowdoin College, 1931; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1933; (French): “Maupassant Criticism in 
France, 1880-1940.” Joseph Edmund Barker, A.B., Yale University, 1919; 
B.D., ibid., 1921; A.M., Harvard University, 1928; (French): ‘“Diderot'’s 
Treatment of the Christian Religion in the Encyclopédie.” Mary-Margard 
Harrison Barr, A.B., Vassar College, 1925; A.M., Columbia University, 
1926; (French): “‘Voltaire’s Reputation in America, 1750-1800.” Louis 
Anthony Breglio, A.B., New York University, 1934; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935; (Italian): ‘“Francesco De Sanctis.” Caroline Maude Burson, 
A.B., University of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia University, 1923; (Spat 


*It is hoped that this list is correct and reasonably complete. The Modern Languagt 
Journal will be glad to publish additions and corrections, however, and will welcome note 
as to teaching appointments, etc. Address the Managing Editor. (Blanks indicate that the 
desired information was not supplied or was not available. In some cases institutions hav? 
failed to supply any information whatever, despite repeated requests.) 
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ish): “The Stewardship of Don Esteban Miré.”’ Donald Murdoch Frame, 
A.B., Harvard University, 1932; A.M., Columbia University, 1935; 
(French): ‘‘Montaigne in France, 1812-1852.” Albert Joseph George, A.B., 
Dartmouth College, 1935; A.M., Brown University, 1936; (French): “‘La- 
martine and Romantic Unanism.”’ Alexander Gottfried Friedrich Gode von 
Aesch, A.M., Columbia University, 1929; (Germanic Languages): “Ideas 
of Natural Science in Romantic Literature.” Ruth Kirby Jamieson, A.B., 
Drake University, 1922; A.M., Columbia University, 1926; (French): ‘“‘Ma- 
rivaux: A Study in Sensibility.” Augustus Campbell Jennings, A.B., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930; (French): “‘A Linguistic 
Study of the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo.” Elizabeth Judas, B.S., 
Lewis Institute, 1933; (East European Languages): “Russian Influence on 
the Works of Estonian Writers: J. Tamm and A. H. Tamm Saare.” Eva 
Boettscher Lange, A.B., Hunter College, 1934; A.M., ibid., 1936; (Germanic 
Languages): ‘““A Middle High German Benedictine Rule, Hitherto Unpub- 
lished.” Lenore C. Rosenfield, A.B., Smith College, 1930; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1931; (French): ‘‘From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine. Ani- 
mal Soul in French Letters from Descartes to La Mettrie.”’ Donald Stephen 
Sciier, A.B., Iowa University, 1936; A.M., Columbia University, 1937; 
(French): “Father Castel, Anti-Newtonian Scientist.” Eric M. Steel, Li- 
cence és Lettres, University of Caen, 1924; A.M., University of Glasgow, 
1925; (French): ‘“‘Diderot’s Imagery.” Irma Wilson, A.B., University of 
Montana, 1916; A.M., Columbia University, 1922; (Spanish): ‘“‘“Some Mex- 
ican Writers on Education.” 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY—Helen Wheatland Burrell, A.B., Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1934; Dipléme, University of Paris, 1925; (Modern French Litera- 
ture): “Hector-Henri Malot and the Social Novel (1830-1907).” Robert 
Warren Torrens, B.S., Dartmouth College, 1925; A.M., Harvard University, 
1926; (French Literature): ““The Social and Political Ideas of Romain Rol- 
land.” 

ForpHAM UNIVERSITY—James J. Kearney, A.B., Manhattan College, 
1929; A.M., Fordham University, 1935; (French): “The Suppression of the 
Mystery Plays: The Culmination of Social, Literary and Religious Forces 
in the Sixteenth Century.” 

Harvarp Universiry—Normand Raymond Cartier, A.B., Assumption 
College, 1934; A.B., Columbia University, 1936; A.M., Harvard University, 
1937; (Romance Philology): ‘La préciosité dans la littérature francaise du 
moyen age.” Ira Chart, A.B., Harvard University, 1937, A.M., ibid., 1938; 
(Romance Philology): “Antonio Hurtado: Symbol of the Transition Move- 
ment in Spanish Literature.” Armand Henry Desautels, Bachelier de l’En- 
selgnement, University of Paris, France, 1934; A.B., Assumption College, 
1937; A.M., Boston University, 1939; A.M., Harvard University, 1940; 
(Romance Philology): ‘Le Sacrifice du Christ chez Paul Claudel et Charles 
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Péguy.” Ralph Edward Dimmick, A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1937; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1938; (Romance Philology): “The Literary 
Reputation of Pierre Corneille from 1684 to 1906.” William Nash Locke, 
B.S., Bowdoin College, 1930; A.M., Harvard University, 1937; (Romance 
Philology): “The Pronunciation of the French Spoken at Brunswick, 
Maine.” Albert Lester Rabinovitz, A.B., Harvard University, 1936, A.M., 
ibid., 1937; (Romance Philology): ‘“‘The Criticism of French Novels in 
American Magazines, 1830-1860.” Elliott King Shapira, A.B., 1935, Har- 
vard University, 1935; A.M., ibid., 1939; (Romance Philology): ‘‘Champ- 
fleury, Romancier Réaliste.”” Edward Daniel Sullivan, A.B., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1938; (Romance Philology): ‘‘The Interpretation 
of Moliére’s Alceste from 1666 to the Present.” 

THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY—Erich August Gottlieb Albrecht, A.B., 
Midland College, 1934; B.D., Wittenberg College, 1934; S.T.M., ibid, 
1935; A.M., University of Nebraska, 1936; (German): “‘Primitivism and 
Related Ideas in Eighteenth Century German Lyric Poetry (1680—1740).” 
Marion Candler Lazenby, A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1929; A.M., 
Vanderbilt University, 1933; (German): “The Influence of Wieland and 
Eschenburg on Schlegel’s Shakespeare Translation.” William Delcamp Pen- 
dell, A.B., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1935; A.M., The George Washington 
University, 1938; (Romance Languages): “‘Victor Hugo’s Acted Dramas 
and the Contemporary Press.”’ Herbert Alfred Frederick Rodeck, A.B., The 
George Washington University, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1934; (German): “Das 
Adjektiv in den gesammelten Gedichten Gottfried Kellers.”” Thomas Capell 
Walker, A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1925; A.M., Indiana University, 
1927; (Romance Languages): “‘Chateaubriand’s Descriptions of Natural 
Scenery.” 

New York UNIvERsITY—Hugo Bergenthal, A.B., College of the City 
of New York; M.S. in Education, ibid., 1936; (German): Kénig Saul im 
Deutschen Drama (1500-1900).” Thomas Kite Brown III, A.B., Haver- 
ford College, 1937; A.M., New York University, 1938; (German): “Young 
Germany’s View of Romanticism.” David Heft, B.S., College of the City of 
New York, 1928; A.M., New York University, 1931; (Romance Laz- 
guages): “Proverbs and Sentences in Fifteenth-Century French poetry.’ 
Everett Wesley Hesse, A.B., New York University, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1933; 
(Romance Languages): ‘‘Vera Tassis’s Text of Calderén’s Plays (Parts 
I-IV).” Joseph Calvin Podgurski, A. B., New York University, 1935; A.M. 
ibid., 1936; (Romance Languages): ‘The Evolution of Latin Finis in Old 
French.” Alice Schlimbach, A.M., Rutgers, 1932; (German): “Lichtenberg 
im Spiegel seiner Kritischen Aeusserungen iiber Klopstock.” 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Hazel Struve Clare, A.B., Smith College, 
1935; A.M., University of Minnesota, 1937; (German Language and Liter 
ture): “Eros in the Works of Hauptmann.” Ross Homer Ingersoll, A.B., 
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University of Colorado, 1937; A.M., Northwestern University, 1938; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “Analysis of Dramatic Technique in French Tragedy 
from 1552 to 1691.” 

Tue Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY—Francis Woody Werking, A.B., The 
Ohio State University, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1929; (German): “‘A Study of 
Armor and Defensive Arms in Late Middle High German Literature (1250- 
1315).” Lucille Elizabeth Mercer, B.S. in Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1928; (Romance Languages—Spanish): “Martinez 
Sierra’s Conception of Woman’s Réle in Modern Society.” Christine Louise 
Meyer, A.B., B.S., in Education, The Ohio State University, 1932; A.M., 
ibid., 1933; (Romance Languages—French): “‘A Semantic Survey of Cer- 
tain Verbs Indicating Departure and Arrival in the Romance Languages.” 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—Blanchard Wesley Bates, A.B., Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1931; A.M., Harvard University, 1933; (Romance Languages): “‘Be- 
ginnings and Development of the Historical Portrait in Sixteenth-Century 
France.” William Temple Ernest Kennett, A.B., University of British Co- 
lumbia, 1932; Dipléme, University of Paris, 1933; (Romance Languages): 
“Balzac et le Déterminisme psycho-physiologique de Cabanis.” 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE—Suzanne d’Orssaud, A.B., Earlham College, 
1920; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1926; (Romance Philology): “Le caractére 
de ‘’honnéte femme’ d’aprés la littérature du XVII° siécle.” Ruth Elizabeth 
Mulhauser, A.B., Oberlin College, 1935; A.M., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 1937; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1940; (Romance Philology): ‘“The His- 
tory of the Reputation of Marguerite d’Angouléme in France.” Doris Eliza- 
beth Rich, A.B., Wellesley College, 1928; A.M., Middlebury College, 1933; 
(Germanic Philology): ““Der deutsche Entwicklungsroman am Ende der 
biirgerlichen Kultur, 1892-1924.” 

STANFORD UniversIty—Kathryn Louise Albaugh, A.B., University of 
Utah, 1935; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1938; (German): “The Influence of 
William Makepeace Thackeray on Wilhelm Raabe.” Ainsley Maxwell Carl- 
ton, A.B., University of California, 1930; A.M., Stanford University, 1931; 
(Germanic Languages): “A Relative Chronology of Old Icelandic Sound 
Laws.” Viola Marie Dorsey, A.B., College of the Sacred Heart, 1923; A.M., 
Stanford University, 1924; (Spanish): “Autos Sacramentales of Calderén 
de la Barca: An Expression of the Culture of Spain’s Golden Age.” 

University or CALIFORNIA—Raymond Max Immerwahr, A.B., Swarth- 
more College, 1934; A.M. Northwestern University, 1935; (German): 
“Ludwig Tieck’s Contribution in Theory and Practice to the German Ro- 
manticists’ Conception of Comedy.” José Luis Luna, A.B., University of 
California, 1935; A.M ., ibid., 1936; (Romance Literature): “La influencia de 
Paris en la evolucién literaria de Enrique Gémez Carrillo y otros escritores 
hispanoamericanos, 1890-1914.” Mother A. Olga Rossi, A.B., San Francisco 
College for Women, 1936; (Romance Literature): “The Sources of Dome- 
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nico Cavalca’s Pungilingus.”’ Pietro Carlo Rossi, B.S., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1923; Doctor in Philosophy, Gregorian University, Rome, 1932; 
(Romance Philology): “Derivatives of Latin FAC in Italian, Spanish, and 
French: A Study in Semantics.” Howard Stone, A.B., Pomona College, 1931; 
A.M., Claremont College, 1932; (Romance Philology): “Medical Transla- 
tions in French before 1500; A Linguistic Analysis of Representative 
Works.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—James Roll Browne, Diploma, United States 
Naval Academy, 1926; A.M., University of Cincinnati, 1933; (Romance 
Languages and Literatures): ‘An Aspect of Realism in Modern Spanish 
Drama: The Concept of Society.” Daniel Lee Hamilton, A.B., Baylor Uni- 
versity, 1931; A.M., Northwestern University, 1932; (Romance Languages 
and Literatures): ‘‘The Aesthetic Theories of Diderot.”’ Gordon William 
Harrison, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1925; A.M., University of Michigan, 
1929; (Romance Languages and Literatures): ‘““A Study of the Range and 
Frequency of Constructions Involving Pronouns and Pronominal Adjec- 
tives in Manuscript J-1, Biblioteca Nacional, of the Gran Conquista de Ul- 
tramar. Elizabeth McConkey, A.B., Morningside College, 1911; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1915; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): “Karl 
Gutzkow as Literary Critic, With Special Emphasis on the Period 1851-12.” 
Kenneth Hale Vanderford, A.B., Wittenberg College, 1931; (Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures): ‘“The Libro llamado Setenario of Alfonso el Sabio, 
Edited from the Extant Manuscripts.” Massimila Ines Wilczynski, A.B., 
Barat College, 1934; A.M., University of Chicago, 1937; (Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures): ““A Study on the Yvain of Chrétien de Troyes.” 
Glen DeWitt Willbern, A.B., Southwestern University, 1923; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1918; (Romance Languages and Literatures); ‘‘Vocabulary 
Elements in Thirteenth-Century Castilian.” Rachel Wilson, A.B., Hollins 
College, 1912; A.M., University of Chicago, 1925; (Romance Languages and 
Literatures): “A Study of the Variations in Le Curé de Tours.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ILtINoIs—Lawrence Harold Bussard, A.B., Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, 1925; A.M., Northwestern University, 1928; (French): 
“French Literary Criticism in the Mercure de France, 1890-1899.” Ben 
Frederic Carruthers, B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1932; A.M., University 
of Illinois, 1933; (Spanish): “The Life, Work, and Death of ‘Placido.’” 
Sister Mary Aniceta Guyette, A.B., De Paul University, 1924; A.M., ibid., 
1925; B.S., University of Illinois, 1928; (French): “The Moniteur Universel 
and Romanticism, 1813-1830.” Gilbert Robert Hilton, A.B., University of 
Minnesota, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930; (French): “The Social Importance of 
the Machine in France as Seen in Nineteenth-Century French Literature.” 
Gilbert Clarence Kettelkamp, A.B., University of Illinois, 1928; A.M., ibid., 
1931; (German): “Jean Paul and His Relationship to the Pedagogical 
Theories of His Day.” Laurence LeSage, A.B., University of Illinois, 1935; 
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A.M., ibid., 1936; (French) “Jean Giraudoux’s Use of the Metaphor.” 
Emory Keith Rees, A.B., University of Illinois, 1937; B.S., ibid., 1937; A.M., 
ibid., 1938; (German); ‘‘German Criticism of the Historical Novel from 1800 
to the Present.” Jean Saba, B. Ed., Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, 1937; A.M., University of Illinois, 1938; (French): “Balzac as a Social 
Historian.” 

Tue STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa—Max L. Basemann, A.B., Coe Col- 
lege, 1923; A.M., State University of Iowa, 1926; (Spanish and French): 
“A Critical Text of the Dramatic Works Known or Reputed to be by Gas- 
par de Mesa.”’ Walter Fahrer, A.B., New York University, 1937; A.M., ibid., 
1938; (German, English and French): ‘‘Social and Economic Ideas in the 
Works of Paul Ernst.” Sister Mary Laurence Fangman, A.B., Loras College, 
1921; A.M., State University of Iowa, 1935; Diplome de |’Institut Pratique, 
Fribourg, Suisse, 1937; (French): “The Figure of Kay in the Old French 
Romances of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.” William Anthony Wil- 
librand, A.B., Central Missouri State Teachers College, 1919; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1921; (German and French): “Ernst Toller and His 
Ideology.” Clide Emrel Aldrich, A.B., State University of Iowa, 1922; A.M., 
ibid., 1924; (Spanish and French): “Les idées morales de Grimm d’aprés sa 
Correspondance littéraire.”’ 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas—Miriam Virginia Melvin, A.B., University of 
Kansas, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1921; (Romance Languages—Spanish): “‘Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén—Classical and Spanish Influences.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND—Mark Schweizer, Diploma, Lehrerseminar 
des Kanton Zurich, 1917; Diploma, Landwirtschaftliche Schule d.K. Zurich, 
1919; A.M., University of Maryland, 1931; (German Literature): ‘‘Rilkes 
innere Form—Versuch einer existentiellen Stilforschung.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN—William Thomas Carter, A.B., University of 
Michigan, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Romance Languages): “‘Negrophile 
Literature and Slavery Polemic in France, 1802-1848.” Arthur C. Turgeon, 
A.B., Wayne University, 1934; A.M., University of Michigan, 1935; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “Gustave Planche: The Man—His Literary Rela- 
tions.” 

University oF MinnEsota—Pearl Corinne Niemi, B.S., University of 
Minnesota, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1936; (French): “An Old French Com- 
mentary on the Proverbs of Solomon, Published for the First Time with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary.” Siegfried Berthold Puknat, A.B., Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1935; A.M., University of California 
at Berkeley, 1936; (German): “Cultural Aspects of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Germany as Reflected in the Volksbiicher.” Ella Regina Weihing, 
A.B., North Central College, 1929; A.M., Washington University, 1930; 
(German): “Ethical Aspects of the Modern Frauen-Entwicklungsroman in 
German.” Lawrence Allen Wilson, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1934; 
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A.M., ibid., 1935; (French): “The Cyrus and the Clélie of Mlle de Scudéry 
as Reflections of Seventeenth-Century Life, Ideas, and Manners.” 

UNIVERSITY OF Missouri—Richard Eugene Chandler, A.B., University 
of Missouri, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1939; (Spanish): “A Study of Treason in the 
Spanish Ballads.” 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—Alfred Garvin Engstrom, A.B., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1935; (French): ‘‘The French 
Artistic Short Story Before Maupassant.” James Woodrow Hassell, A.B., 
Davidson College, 1936; (French): ‘“‘A Study of the Sources of the First 
Forty-five of the Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux Devis, with a Bibliography 
of the French Conteurs of the Sixteenth Century.” Elliott Dow Healy, A.B., 
College of William and Mary, 1931; A.M., University of North Carolina, 
1937; (French): “A Critical Edition of the Works of Lanfranc Cigala.” 
Ella McRae Stagg, A.B., College of William and Mary, 1923; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1937; (French): “Lexicon of the Novels of the 
Goncourts.”’ 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Yolanda Eleanor Di Silvestro, A.B., 
Rosemont College, 1934; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1935; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “‘La vita e i Romanzi di Grazia Deledda.” Paul Kueh- 
ner, A.B., Western Union College, 1930; (Romance Languages): ““Theories 
on the Origin and Formation of Language in the Eighteenth Century in 
France.”’ Helen Thompson Garrett, A.B., Swarthmore College, 1932; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “The Wardrobe’s Physiology: Balzac’s Considerations 
on Dress.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH—Kenneth James Duffy, B.Ed., Duquesne 
University, 1936; Litt. M., University of Pittsburgh, 1939; (Spanish): 
“Luis Llorens Torres, Poet of Puerto Rico.” John Lewis Martin, A.B., Mar- 
shall College, 1933; A.M., University of Kentucky, 1934; (Spanish): “The 
Literary Works of José Milla.” 

UNIVERSITY OF TExAS—Marian Frances De Shazo, A.B., Texas, 1927; 
A.M., ibid., 1928; (French Literature and Language): “The Poetry of 
Achille Millien: A Study in Ninetenth-Century French Regionalism.” Eé- 
gar Thomas Ruff, A.B., Northwestern University, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; 
(French Linguistics and Literature): “The Suffix -iste in French.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO—Constantine Henryson Andrusyshen, A.B. 
University of Manitoba, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Romance Languages): 
“Anatole France and Renan: A Comparison of Ideologies.” Jack Horace 
Parker, A.B., University of Toronto, 1935; A.N., ibid., 1936; (Romance 
Languages): “La Gitanilla (Attributed to Juan Peréz de Montalvan) by 
Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, To 
gether with a Study of the Versification of the Plays of Solisand Montalvan. 

UNIVERSITY OF ViRGINIA—Stewart Denslow, A.B., University of Vit- 
ginia, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1938; (German): “Don Juan and Faust: Theif 
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Parallel Development and Association in Germany, 1790-1850.” Charles 
Gordon Reid, Jr., B.S., University of Virginia, 1929; M.S., ibid., 1931; (Span- 
ish): “The Problem of Social Inequality in Love and Marriage as Presented 
in the Theater of Lope de Vega.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—John Henry Christopher Groth, A.B., 
Wartburg College, 1912; A.M., University of Washington, 1926; “German 
Backgrounds of American Transcendentalism; Prolegomena to the Study of 
Influence.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WiIscoNSIN—Nancy Montgomery Barker, A.B., Univer- 
sity of Utah, 1930; A.M., University of Southern California, 1932; French 
and Spanish): ‘‘Color and Sound in Rostand’s Drama.” Karl George Bottke, 
A.B., Butler University, 1929; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1931; 
(French and Italian): “Godefroy de Bouillon; An Edition of Ms. 3139 of the 
Arsenal Library, Paris.’”’ Clarence Arthur Brown, A.B., University of Wis- 
consin, 1932; A.M., ibid, 1938; (Comparative Literature, English and 
French): ““The Platonic Doctrine of Inspiration and the Nature and Func- 
tion of Poetry in Renaissance Literary Criticism.” William Emerson Bull, 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1940; (Spanish and Geog- 
raphy): “Clarin: An Analytical Study of a Literary Critic.” William 
Freeman Byess, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1934; 
(Spanish and French): “‘The Critical Analysis and Construction of Attain- 
ment Examinations in Spanish.” James Young Causey, A.B., University of 
Virginia, 1928; A.M., University of North Carolina, 1933; (Spanish and 
French): “A Cultural Study of the Agricultural Terms in the Works of 
Alfonso el Sabio.”” Daniel Francis Coogan, A.B., Haverford College, 1936; 
A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1937; (German and Latin): “‘The Themes of 
Eichendorff’s Lyric Poetry.” Roy Alan Cox, A.B., University of Colorado, 
1929; A.M., ibid., 1931; (French and Italian): “Pessimism in the French 
Drama of the Post-World War Decade, 1919-31.” Donald Frederick Fogel- 
quist, A.B., Washington State College, 1930: A.M., ibid., 1933; (Spanish 
and French): “The Figure of Pancho Villa in the Literature of the Mexican 
Revolution.” Witold Jankowski, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1938; A.M. 
ibid., 1939; (French and German): “A Critical Study of the Work of 
Julien Benda. ” Martin George Joos, A.B., ; A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1935; (Cenman and Congestion Philology): 

“Statistical Studies in Gothic Phonology.” Robert Taylor Parrish, A.B., 
University of Richmond, 1936; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1937; 
(Spanish and French): “A Study of the Personality and Thought of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos.” Frances Avery Pleak, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 
1934; A.M. , ibid., 1935; (Spanish, Portuguese, and French): “The Poetry of 
Jorge Guillén. “ J akoba Balt Radkey, A.B., University of Texas, 1930; A.M., 
ibid., 1932; (German and French): “Stetmenne und Bewertungen iow 
scher Literatur von 1920 bis 1930.” Joseph Ruch Reichard, A.B., Lafayette 
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College, 1934; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1936; (German): “The. 
matic Development in Eduard Morike’s Lyric Poetry.” Arthur Rudolph 
Schultz, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1935; A.M., ibid., 1936; (German 
and English): ‘Schiller and the Literature of Travel.” Nathaniel Patrick 
Tillman, A.B., Morehouse College, 1920; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1927; (English, Germanic Philology and French Philology): ‘‘Lydgate’s 
Rimes as Evidence of His Pronunciation.” Anthony Wayne Wonderley, 
A.B., Ohio State University, 1935; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1936; 
(German and French): “The Origins of Pessimism in German Literature 
of the Early Eighteenth Century.” 

YALE UNIVERSITY—José Juan Arrom, A.B., Yale University, 1937; 
A.M., ibid., 1940; (Spanish): ““Bosquejo histérico del teatro en Cuba hasta 
1868.” Sylvia Dworski, A.B., Connecticut College, 1935; A.M., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1937; (French): ‘‘Paul Bourget, Novelist and Short Story Writer.” 
Alphonse Roland Favreau, A.B., Harvard University, 1930; A.M., Rice 
Institute, 1934; (French): “Alphonse Daudet’s Early Life and Works.” 
Nelda Augusta Filippone, A.B., Middlebury College, 1934; A.M., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1937; (Italian): “The Modern Historical Novel in Italy.” William 
Gamwell Moulton, A.B., Princeton University, 1935; (German): “Swiss 
German and Romance Patois.” James Fellows White, A.B., Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1929; (German): ‘“‘The Fremdwort in Thomas Mann’s Novels.” 
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J. P. von GRUENINGEN 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 

Promotions: Reginald Foster French, to Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Anthony Scenna, to Associate Professor of German. 

Resignation: Stanley Williams, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Sabbatical Leaves: Geoffroy Atkinson, Professor of Romance Languages. Otto Manthey- 
Zorn, Professor of German, second half 1941-42. 

New Appointments: Douglas W. Alden, Instructor in Romance Languages. Ernest Alfred 
Johnson, Jr., Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Baker University (Baldwin, Kan.) 


Death: Elisa Perez, Professor of Spanish and French, died Aug. 18, 1941, in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, where she was buried. 


Boston University (Boston, Mass.) 
Promotion: Irving Rydell Johnson, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
Death: Otto Emil Plath, Professor of German, died Nov. 5, 1940. 
New Appointment: Walter Ludwig Nathan, of Western Maryland College, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German. 


Brooklyn College (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Promotions: Mercedes Benardete, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. Marie Buffa, Lois Gaudin, and Leonora Rosenfield, from Tutors to Instructors in 
Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Anne Miksza De Simone, Department of Romance Languages. 

New Appointment: Catherine Holmes, substitute for Anne Miksza De Simone. 


Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 

Leave of Absence: Detlev W. Schumann, Germanic Languages and Literature, first 
semester, 

New Appointments: Charles J. Beyer, Instructor in French. Lester W. J. Seifert and Car- 
roll E. Reed, part-time Instructors in German. 


Bryn Mawr College (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 


Promotions: Germaine Bree, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 
Jean W. Guiton from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 

Return from leave: Eunice Morgan Schenck, Dean of the Graduate School and Pro- 
fessor of French. 

Expiration of Appointment: Isabelle Gonon, Instructor in French. Germaine Lafeuille, 
— in French. Florence Whyte, Lecturer in Spanish. Susanna Wright, Instructor in 

ian. 


New Appointments: Dorothy Nicole Nepper, Instructor in Spanish. Manuel Asensio, 
Instructor in Spanish. 


s Additions or corrections should be send to J. P. von Grueningen, 2025 Madison Street, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Return from Leave: Gladys E. Calkins, Assistant Professor of French. 


The Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.) 


Changes in Rank and Personnel: David Rubio, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Head of the Department. Harry Deferrari, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. Anthony DeVito, Alessandro Santi Crisafulli, John Lackey Brown, Instructors in 
Romance Languages. Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Visiting Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Jules Alciatore, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) 


Resignation: Graydon DeLand, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 


The College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 


Promotions: Jose Martel, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
L. E. Tabary, Alejandro Arratia, R. H. Drioult-Gerard, from Tutor to Instructor in Romance 
Languages. 

Sabbatical Leave: P. Bach-y-Rita, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Retirement: Alfredo Elias, Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointment: M. J. Governali, Tutor in Romance Languages. 


Columbia University (New York City) 


Promotions: Artine Artinian, from Associate to Assistant Professor of French in Bard 
College. William Frauenfelder, from Associate in German to Associate in German and Spanish 
in Bard College. Frederick R. Sisson, Jr., from Assistant to Associate in Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, Teachers College. 

Leaves of Absence: Daniel Pierre Girard, Assistant Professor of French in Teachers Col- 
lege, Spring Session. Federico de Onis, Professor of Spanish Literature, Spring Session. 

Resignations: Paul Hazard, Visiting French Professor. Wilhelm Amann, Newton Stephen 
Arnold, Clare S. Balluff, Kenneth Raymond Lagerstedt, Ian C. Loram, Frederick H. Willecke, 
German Extension. John Jacob Weisert, Lecturer in German, Barnard College. 

Retirement: Caridad Castellano, Associate in Spanish, Barnard College. 

New Appointments: Mariano Latorre, Spanish-American Visiting Professor. Karl 
Heinrich Menges, Lecturer in East European Languages. 


Connecticut College (New London, Conn.) 


Promotion: Angelo C. Lanza de Trabia, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Ro- 


mance Languages. 
New Appointment: Violette Boglio Blumer, Assistant in French. 


Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Ia.) 


Retirement: Charles R. Keyes, Professor of German. 
New Appointments: Alan DuVal, Instructor in German. Jess Wagus, Instructor in Span- 
ish. 


Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Sabbatical Leave: Morris G. Bishop, Professor of Romance Languages, second term. 

Resignations: Marvin C. Dilkey, Instructor in German. Eugene Bradley, Frederick 
Fisher, Leonard Morey, George Oudyn, part-time Instructors. 

Death: George L. Hamilton, Professor of Romance Languages, died Sept. 25, 1940. 

New Appointments: Thomas Goddard Bergin, Professor of Romance Languages. Ernest 
J. Simmons, Associate Professor of the Russian Language and Literature. John C. Lapp, part- 
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time Instructor in Romance Languages. Wilfred P. Allard, Assistant in Romance Languages. 
Emerson Hinchliff, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 


Promotions: Jose M. Arce from Assistant Professor to Professor of Spanish. William Doty 
Maynard from Assistant Professor to Professor of Romance Languages. Warren Edward 
Montsie, from Assistant Professor to Professor of French. 


Leaves of Absence: James L. Scott, Professor of German second semester. John Henry 
Cutler, Instructor in Spanish. Alberto Vazquez, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
second semester. 

Resignation: Stuart Pratt Atkins, Instructor in German. 

New Appointment: Gordon B. Ray, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Denison University (Granville, Ohio) 


Leave of Absence: W. N. Felt, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, second semester. 

Retirement: August Odebrecht, Professor of Modern Languages. 

New Appointment: Graydon S. DeLand, Professor and department head of Modern 
Languages. 


DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) 


Resignation: James Wesley Childers, Romance Languages. 
New Appointment: Julia Crawley, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Florida State College for Women (Tallahassee, Fla.) 


Promotion: Mildred Finnegan, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French and 
Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: Margaret V. Campbell, Instructor in Spanish. Madeleine Postaire, 
Instructor in French. 

New Appointments: Marjorie Carter, substituting for Margaret V. Campbell. Isabel 
Fernandez, substituting for Madeleine Postaire. Rachel Black, Instructor in French and Span- 
ish. 


The George Washington University (Washington, D. C.) 

Promotion: Merle Irving Protzman, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance 
Languages. 
Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.) 


Resignation: Herbert Schaumann, Instructor in German. 


Hood College (Frederick, Md.) 


Return from Leave: Marguerite Treille, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of 
Department. 
Not Returning: Katherine Allen Clarke, Acting Instructor in Modern Languages. 


Hunter College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 


Promotions: Henry Dupont, to Professor of Romance Languages. Octavie Arnaud, to 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. Arpad Steiner, to Associate Professor of German. 

Change of Rank: Emilio Gonzales-Lopez, from Lecturer to Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Returned to Department of Romance Languages: Mary M. Fay, Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages. 
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Leaves of Absence: Lillian D. Jaros, Jean T. Wilde, Instructors in German. Patria A. 
Gosnell, Kathryn D. Hymes, Instructors in Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Mary Saponara, Tutor in Romance Languages. Alice S. Beals, Instructor 
in German. 

Retirements: Claudine H. Gray, Professor of Romance Languages. Adolf Busse, Professor 
of German. 

New Appointments: Myrtle N. Volkhardt, Tutor in Romance Languages. Elsie E. Pell, 
Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Indiana University (Bloomington, Ind.) 

Sabbatical Leave: Agapito Rey, Associate Professor of Spanish, second semester. 

New Appointments: Albert Schinz, Visiting Professor of French, first semester. Kurt A. 
Fickert, Graduate Assistant in German. 
Iowa State College (Ames, Ia.) 

Promotion: Alfred P. Kehlenbeck, to Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 


The Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.) 
New Appointment: Pedro Salinas, Professor of Spanish Literature. 


Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) 
Resignation: Marian Judell, Modern Foreign Languages. 
New Appointment: Eunice W. Clark, Instructor in French. 
Massachuetts State College (Amherst, Mass.) 


Leave of Absence: Stowell C. Goding, Professor of French. 
New Appointments: Zoe Lyon, part-time Instructor in French. Ave McGarry, Teaching 
Fellow in French. 


Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 
Sabbatical Leave: Leon P. Irvin, Professor of Romanic Languages, first semester. 
Leave of Absence: Willis K. Jones, Professor of Romanic Languages, second semester. 
Michigan State College (East Lansing, Mich.) 
Promotion: Orville Lawrence Abbott, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 


Mills College (Mills College, Calif.) 


Promotions: Bernhard Blume, from Associate Professor to Professor of German. Edmond 
Masson from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 

New Appointments: Jeannik Mequet, of France, graduate assistant in French. Elena 
Imaz Iparaguirre of Argentina, exchange student. 


Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 


Promotions: Ruth Sedgwick, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Resignations: Hilde K. Held, Assistant Professor of German. Lotte Rox, Instructor n 
German. Dorothy W. Doolittle, Assistant Professor of French. Lucrecia J. Ruisanchez, In- 
structor in Spanish. 

New Appointments: Friedrich C. Sell, Assistant Professor of German. Joachim Maass, 
Lecturer in German. Concha de Albornos, Instructor in Spanish. Marthe Thomas, Graduate 
Assistant in Romance Languages. 


New York University (Washington Square, N. Y.) 
Promotion: Richard Brun, from Assistant to Instructor in Spanish. 
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Resignation: R. E. Schulz, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
New Appointments: Alexandre José de Seabra, Instructor in Spanish. Reginald F. Brown, 
Instructor in Spanish. 


Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.) 


Promotions: Elton Hocking, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. J. K. Leslie, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Leave: Frank Hebblethwaite, University Scholar in Romance Languages, goes to Brazil 
for a summer of research under a grant-in-aid awarded by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Resignations: Rosamond Gifford, Ross Ingersoll, Alfred Hower who has accepted a uni- 
versity fellowship, Assistants in Romance Languages. Jack Stein, Assistant in German. 

New Appointments: Harvey L. Johnson, formerly Professor at Cedar Crest College, Penn- 
sylvania, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


The Ohio State University (Columbus, Ohio) 


Resignations: Norman Binger, Walter G. Tillmanns, T. Herbert Etzler, Arne O. Lindberg, 
Robert H. Esser, J. H. L. Pfleuger, Francis W. Werking, Graduate Assistants in German. 
Robert E. Power, Carvel Busey, Assistants in Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Paul K. Whitaker, Graduate Assistant in German. Richard H. 
Armitage, Assistant in Romance Languages. 


Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) 
Promotion: Margaret Husson, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish. 


Princeton University (Princeton, N. J.) 


Promotions: Julian H. Bonfante, from Visiting Lecturer to Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages. Jared Wenger, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 

Resignations: L. F. H. Lowe, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. Lomas L. Barrett, 
to take a position as Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University of Kansas. Robert M. 
Browning, Instructor in German to take a position at Wake Forest College. 

Retirements: George Madison Priest, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

New Appointments: Herbert van Scoy, University of Alabama, Instructor in Spanish. 
John H. Hammond, University of Texas, Instructor in Spanish. Blanchard W. Bates, Instruc- 
tor in French. 


Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) 


Retirement: G. W. Spindler, Department of Modern Languages. 
New Appointment: Walter H. Schwab, Instructor in Modern Languages. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.) 


Expiration of Appointment: Dorothy M. Hufman, Instructor in German. 
New Appointment: Hester Hastings, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages. 


Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) 


Promotion: Richard L. Predmore, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Louise Cortois, Instructor in French, New Jersey College for Women. 
Friedrich J. Hauptmann, Associate Professor of German, New Jersey College for Women. 
David P. Gilmore, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Henriette Nizan, Instructor in French, New Jersey College for 
Women. Alfred Puhan, Instructor in German. Jose Herrera Petere, Instructor in Spanish, 
New Jersey College for Women. 
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Saint Louis University (Saint Louis, Mo.) 


Promotion: John V. Tillman, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Resignation: Luigi Sandri, Instructor in Modern Languages to be at the University of 
San Francisco. 

New Appointment: Roberto Sangiorgi, Instructor in Modern Languages. 


Simmons College (Boston, Mass.) 
Promotion: Laurence William Wylie, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance 


Languages. 
Resignation: Mary Stedman Sweeney, special Instructor in Spanish. 


Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) 


Resignations: Edith Pardee, Instructor in French. Doris Rich, Instructor in German. 


Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.) 


Retirement: Paul Charles George, Instructor in French. 


Stanford University (Stanford University, Calif.) 


Promotion: Henry Lanz, from Associate Professor to Professor of Slavic Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Ralph J. Michels, Instructor in Romanic Languages. 


Syracuse University (Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Resignation: Herberto Lacayo, Instructor in Romance Languages, to be Chairman of the 
Spanish Department at Russell Sage College. 

New Appointment: Frank R. Thompson, University of Wisconsin, to be Instructor in 
Romance Languages. 


Tulane University of Louisiana (New Orleans, La.) 


Promotion: Lawrence Bayard Kiddle, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: John Eugene Englekirk, Jr., Professor of Spanish. 


United States Naval Academy (Annapolis, Md.) 


Promotion: George E. Starnes, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Foreign 
Languages. 

Resignation: Donald F. Brown, Instructor in Foreign Languages. 

Expiration of Appointment: C. R. W. Thomas, Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages. 

Retirements: William E. Olivet, Paul A. Lajoye, Professors of Foreign Languages. 

Death: Arturo Fernandez, Retired Professor of Foreign Languages. 

New Appointments: John T. Black, William H. Buffum, Jacob Canter, Charles R. 
Michaud, Instructors in Foreign Languages. 


University of Arizona (Tucson, Ariz.) 

Not returning: Mark Brand, Fellow in Spanish. 

New Appointment: Mary Eleanor Maule, Fellow in Spanish. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Promotion: Erik Wahlgren, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
Resignation: Gerald M. Spring, Assistant Professor of German. ; 
New Appointments: Kurt P. Roderbourg from Harvard, Edith A. Schulz from Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Marianne Epstein from University of California at Los Angeles, 
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William H. Simpson from Vanderbilt, Teaching Assistants in German. Mrs. Helen A. Dillon, 
Teaching Assistant and Secretary of the German Department. 


The University of Chicago (Chicago, Ill.) 

Promotions: Helena Margaret Gamer, from Assistant Professor to Acting Chairman of 
the Department of German. John Gotthold Kunstmann, to Associate Professor of German. 
Clarence Edward Parmenter, to Acting Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Walter von Wartburg, Professor of Romance Philology. 

Retirement: William Albert Nitze, Andrew MacLeish, Distinguished Service Professor 


Emeritus. 
Death: Edwin P. Dargan, Professor of French Literature died Dec. 13, 1940. 


University of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


New Appointments: Franc Thenaud, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; Howard 
Johnson, Mariana Scott, Taft Teaching Fellows in German. 


University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo.) 


Promotions: Ralph E. Warner, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. Roy Alan Cox, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 


guages. 
Leave of Absence: Wilma Brun, Instructor in German. 


University of Connecticut (Storrs, Conn.) 


Promotion: J. Homero Arjona, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Foreign 
Languages. 

Resignation: Harriet Roller, Assistant Instructor in Foreign Languages. 

New Appointment: George R. Hilton, Instructor in Foreign Languages. 


University of Idaho (Moscow, Idaho) 


Retirement: Henrietta Josephine Tromanhauser, Associate Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 


University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill.) 


Promotions: Cameron C. Gullette, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
French. G. Ernst Giesecke, from Instructor to Associate in German. 

New Appointments: Henry R. Kabane, Revilo P. Oliver, Instructors in Spanish and 
Italian. Joseph S. Florerri, Instructor in Spanish. 


University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kan.) 


Resignation: Virginia Melvin, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Not Returning: Alfred L. Berg, Elon L. Hiller, Assistant Instructors in German. Clarence 
Chrisman, Instructor in Romance Languages. Jessie Bradbury Sailer, Assistant Instructor in 
Romance Languages. 

Retirement: E. F. Engel, Professor of German. 

Death: Amida Stanton, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Sam F. Anderson, Instructor in German. L. L. Barrett, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages. William T. Belt, Assistant Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. 


University of Maryland (College Park, Md.) 


“ Promotion: Augustus J. Prahl, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
erman, 
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Leave of Absence: A. E. Zucker, Professor of German on half time to act as Ke- 
search Director of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in Philadelphia. 


University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) 

Promotion: Mrs. Melanie R. Rosborough, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man. 

Leaving: Alexandre Jose de Seabra, Instructor in Portuguese, to pursue further graduate 
studies and teach at New York University. 

New Appointments: Donald F. Fogelquist, Assistant Professor of Portuguese and Spanish. 


University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Promotions: Hubert Meessen, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
Emilio LeFort, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance Languages. Pearl 
Niemi, Joe Otis Embry, Irving Spiegel, from Teaching Assistants to Instructors. 

Retirement: Irville C. LeCompte, Department of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: George H. Zentz, Teaching Assistant in Romance Languages. James 
C. Cuneo, Instructor in Spanish. 


University of New Mexico (Albuquerque, New Mex.) 
Sabbatical Leave: F. M. Kercheville, Head of Department of Modern Languages. 


University of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, Ind.) 


Resignation: Rev. Stanislaus Lisiewski, Department of Modern Languages. 
New Appointment: Rev. Robert J. Bowes, Instructor in German. 


University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore.) 

Promotions: Anibal Vargas-Baron, from part-time to full-time Instructor in Romance 
Languages for one year. Frances Harland, from Graduate Assistant to part-time Instructor for 
one year. 

Sabbatical Leave: Carl L. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Louis Earl Richter, Graduate Assistant in Romance Languages. 

Expiration of Appointment: William Albert Roecker, Graduate Assistant in German. 
William F. Bishopp, Jr., part-time Graduate Assistant in Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Richard H. Lawson, Graduate Assistant in German. Kathryn 
Wooten, full-time Graduate Assistant in Romance Languages. Anne Wuest, part-time Gradu- 
ate Assistant in Romance Languages. 


University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Resignations: Milton H. Stansbury, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. Robert 
H. Ivy, Jr., Assistant Instructor in Romance Languages. Ernest J. Mansmann, Jr., Assistant 
Instructor in Romance Languages. Roberto Morgadanes, Assistant Instructor in Romance 
Languages (awarded the Jusserand Travelling Fellowship for study in Mexico, 1941-42). 

Retirement: Albert Schinz, Emeritus Professor of French Literature and Special Lecturer 
in French Literature, 1940-41. 

New Appointments: Emile Cailliet, Professor of French Literature and Civilization. 
Formerly of Scripps College, Claremont, California. Lowell B. Ellis, Assistant Instructor in 
Romance Languages. 


University of Rochester (Rochester, N. Y.) 
Promotions: Wilson Micks and Howard G. Harvey, Associate Professors of Romance 
Languages. , 
Leave of Absence: Clarence King Moore, Professor of Romance Languages. J. Percival 
King, Professor of German, 
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PERSONALIA 


University of South Carolina (Columbia, S. C.) 


Leave of Absence: William S. Woods, Department of Modern Languages. 
New Appointment: Thomas A. FitzGerald, Modern Languages. 


University of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Leave of Absence: Kenneth M. Bissell, Professor of French. 

Resignation: Mary Sinclair Crawford, Professor of Old French, resigned as Counselor of 
Women. Giorgio Curti, Instructor in Italian. 

Death: William Francis Rice, Professor of Spanish, died July 24, 1940. 

New Appointment: Beatrice Garcia, Lecturer in Spanish, University College (night school 
division). 


University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Resignation: A. H. Grossman, Instructor in German, to be at Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Return from Leave: T. H. Etzler, Instructor in German. 

New Appointment: Karl J. Hess, Instructor in German. 


University of Washington (Seattle, Wash.) 

Promotion: A. Emerson Creore, from Acting Instructor to Instructor in Romanic Lan- 
guages. 

Resignation: Richard F. Wilkie, Associate in German. 

Not Returning: Richard L. Brookbank, University Fellow in Germanic Languages and 
Literature, to be Graduate Assistant in German at Stanford University. 

Retirement: C. L. Helmlingé, Professor of Romanic Languages to half-time service. 

New Appointments: C. W. Reuss, Associate in German. Edmund Da Silverira, Associate 
in Portuguese. 


University of Wyoming (Laramie, Wyo.) 
New Appointment: Richard Ross, Instructor in Modern and Classical Languages. 


Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


Promotion: Margarita de Mayo, from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish. 

Not Returning: Margarita Ucelay Dacal, Caridad Marin Assistants in Spanish. Renata 
von Stoephasius, Instructor in German. Vera Lachmann, Assistant in German. 

New Appointment: Concepcion Caso, Instructor in Spanish. 


Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.) 


Promotions. Francoise Ruet, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 
Marianne Thalmann, from Associate Professor to Professor of German. 

Resignations: Maria de Onate, Assistant in Spanish. Madeleine Frances, Lecturer in 
French. Renee Molino, Assistant in French. 

Death: Helen P. Houck, Associate Professor of Spanish. 

New Appointments: Monique Damoiseau, Assistant in French. Dorothy N. Pond, 
Justina Ruiz, Janet Tunison, Robert Carner, Instructors in Spanish. 


Wells College (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 


Resignation: Blanche Price, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
New Appointment: Theodore Anderson, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 


Wesleyan U: niversity (Middletown, Conn.) 
Not Returning: Benno H. Selcke, Jr., Instructor in German. 
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Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) 


Promotion: Elizabeth Maxfield Miller, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 

Resignations: Mary Lee Evans, Instructor in French. Lucile M. Travis, Dorothy N. 
Pond, Instructors in Spanish. 

New Appointments: Lena Lois Mandell, Instructor in French. Mary S. Sweeney, Carmen 
de Zulueta, Instructors in Spanish. 


Yale College (New Haven, Conn.) 


New Appointment: Wallace Fowlie, Assistant Professor of French. 








e Meetings of Associations e 





JOINT MEETING 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS AND 
NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, HELD IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS, IN BOSTON ON JUNE 30, 1941 


PROGRAM 
Presiding: Ep1raH M. GaRtTLaAnpD, Teachers College of the City of Boston 
Topic: WHat Lies AHEAD IN SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Speakers: Henrt C. OLINGER, Associate Professor of French, New York University, School 
of Education 
RICHARD Pa7TEE, Assistant Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Henry GRaTTAN Doy_e, Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Chairman of the Committee on the Place of Modern Languages, National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers 


COMMITTEE 
Charles W. French, Boston University, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers; Taylor Starck, Harvard University; Frederick E. Hawkins, Hope High 
School, Providence, R. I.; Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester High School for Boys, Boston; Edith 
M. Gartland, Chairman, Teachers College, Boston, Secretary-Treasurer, New England Mod- 
ern Language Association. 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Tue Turrty-E1cuta Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held on May 9 and 10, 1941, in Providence, Rhode Island, at the invitation of Brown Univer- 
sity and Pembroke College. 

At the dinner on Friday evening, held at the Biltmore Hotel, the President of the Associa 
tion, Professor Hans Kurath, introduced as the speaker President Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University. Under the title “Simplicity and the Time Factor,” President Wriston satirized the 
statements of the pamphlet ‘What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” Guests at the head table 
included Dr. James F. Rockett, Director of Education of the State of Rhode Island, Reverend 
John J. Dillon, President of Providence College, Mr. Lucius A. Whipple, President of the 
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Rhode Island College of Education, Dr. James L. Hanley, Superintendent of the Providence 
Schools, Reverend Thomas V. Cassidy, Superintendent of the Catholic Schools of Providence. 

On Saturday morning, Professor Kurath presided at a general meeting in Alumnae Hall, 
Pembroke College, at which the following papers were read: 

Linguistic Science and the Language Teacher, Professor Leonard Bloomfield, Yale Univer- 
sity 

Foreign Literatures and our Youth, President Herbert J. Davis, Smith College. 

After luncheon at Faunee House, Brown University, Professor Kurath presented President 
J. Edgar Park of Wheaton College, who spoke on The Art of Translation. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to the section meetings in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. At the close of the afternoon, President and Mrs. Wriston entertained the mem- 
bers of the Association at tea in their home. The program of the afternoon meetings was as 
follows: 

French Section. Professor Carola Ernst, Connecticut College, Chairman. 

Meeting the Language Requirement in French, Professor Howard S. Jordan, Brown 

University 

Réflexions sur Vétat et l'avenir des études de francais en Amérique, Professor Henri 

Peyre, Yale University. 


German Section, Professor R. M. Mitchell, Brown University, Chairman. 
Richard Wagner and America, Professor Alfred Herrmann, Brown University 
Moderne deutsche Dichter im amerikanischen Deutschunterricht, Professor Karl Viétor, 
Harvard University. 


Italian Section. Professor Emeritus James Geddes, Boston University, Chairman. 
Educational Theories in the Early Italian Renaissance, Professor Angelo Lanza di 
Trabia, Connecticut College 
Senso e funzione della Letteratura Dialetteale Italiana, Professor Renato Poggioli, 
Brown University. 


Spanish Section. Dr. José Padin, D. C. Heath and Co., Chairman. 

Las letras inglesas en el mundo hispanico, Professor Federico Sénchez y Escribano, 
Connecticut College 

What Colonial Readers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries Read for Entertain- 
ment, Professor Irving A. Leonard, Brown University. 


At the Business Meeting, Professor Francis M. Currier of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, speaking as Chairman of a Committee on Resolutions, of which the other mem- 
bers were Professor Harcourt Brown of Brown University, and Mr. Frederick H. Osgood of 
Milton Academy, offered the following resolution condemning the pamphlet entitled “What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach.” This resolution was unanimously voted by the Association. 

Wuereas, The American Youth Commission has sponsored the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” prepared by a committee of ten consisting 
solely of professors of education and educational administrators and containing not a single 
teacher of the high school subjects; and 

WHEREAS, the said pamphlet devotes, out of a total of thirty-six pages, merely two and 
one-third pages to a “Criticism of the Conventional Subjects” (that is, English, Mathematics, 
Foreign Languages, History, Natural Sciences) plus one page to a discussion of the “Vicious 
Aspects of the Ninth Grade” (that is, the teaching of English Composition, Algebra, Foreign 
Language, Science, History), the said three and one-third pages constituting a condemnation 
tn toto of current college preparatory curricula and teaching methods; and 

WHEREAS, the authors of the said pamphlet have accepted the currently all too prevalent 
defeatist attitude that certain subjects “are commonly regarded as very difficult and are sure 
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to discourage pupils who are not ‘academically minded,’ ” making such suggestions for “im- 
provement” as the following: “Why not serve directly through a course in general language, the 
chief needs which are presented by advocates of foreign languages, without attempting to se- 
cure that slender and doubtful degree of mastery that is the only outcome for most pupils of 
the present courses in these languages?”’; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New England Modern Language Association protests the effort of 
specialists in educational theory and administration to bring into disrepute the so-called “‘con- 
ventional subjects”; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that this Association affirms the value, at present as in the past, of the study 
of foreign languages and other “conventional” high school subjects which demand from the 
pupils the acquisition of exact knowledge. 

After the reading of a tribute to the late Walter I. Chapman, who served as Business 
Manager of the Association for twenty-two years, all members rose to honor his memory. 


The officers of the Association for the year 1941-42 were elected as follows: 


President—Professor Ruth E. Clark, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Margaret L. Babcock, Lincoln School, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Professor John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut; Miss 
Adelaide L. Briggs, Deering High School, Portland, Maine; Professor Michele F. Can- 
tarella, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; Professor Richard F. Koch, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Directors, three-year term—Professor Harcourt Brown, Brown University; Mr. Ray E. 
Schubert, New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut; Miss Isabel Durfee, 
Central High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Director, two-year term—Professor Francis M. Currier, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Librarian—Mr. Arthur R. Racine, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Business Manager—Mr. Frederick H. Osgood, Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Edith M. Gartland, Teachers College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Evita M. GaRTLAND, Secretary-Treasurer 








e “What Others Say—’ 





“HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH LATIN AMERICA”? 


P. 122: “Our own defense efforts have impeded the expansion of trade to some extent. Some of 
this difficulty, because of faulty organization, can be removed. Another difficulty is that we 
are deficient in our knowledge both of the languages spoken and of the measurements which 
Latin Americans employ. We shall have to learn to understand and deal with many attitudes, 
habits, and customs that are very different from ours; Europeans have had an advantage in 
this respect.” 

P. 123: “A second reason for being curt with an order in liters or millimeters is the difi- 
culty of understanding just what is wanted. It isn’t easy under present conditions. First, the 
request is in Spanish, Portuguese, or French—rarely English. A translation must be made, 
new routines established for handling correspondence. For a small organization this means 


1 Excerpts from an article by R. H. McClure in Harpers Magazine, July, 1941. 
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quite an item of time and expense. Errors in translation may be costly. Even after a translation 
has been made from one language to another the quantities and measurements must be worked 
out. Here is a typical example: 

600 liters coaltar de houille 

10 kilos de graphite en poudre 

120 feuilles zinc lamine de Om 80X2 m environ, épaisseur Om/m 66 environ.” 


P. 124: “American business houses should attack the language problem without further 
delay. Business Spanish, French, and Portuguese are not difficult to master. The ways in which 
wants are expressed are comparatively limited and there has grown up a sort of inter-linguistic 
group of words which form a nucleus that is widely known. The recent growth of interest in 
Latin America and the comparative ease with which the business vocabularies of these lan- 
guages may be learned suggest an obvious step. Let every firm encourage a group of younger 
men and women to study the three languages. Within a year the increase in the number of 
correspondents in both countries would be extraordinary.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY? 


IT Is DIFFICULT to understand why teachers of English do not realize that instruction in Latin 
would be the greatest aid to the teaching of the English language. It is still more surprising that 
teachers of Italian, French, and Spanish, can overlook the foundational value of Latin. How- 
ever, teachers of English should be quite happy over the fact that their students study some 
foreign language. The study of any foreign language will contribute hugely to the English 
vocabulary provided the instructors of modern language will have an eye on vocabulary and 
less on the social and cultural background of the Italians, French, or Germans. 








° Notes and News ° 





A TRAINING MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND A TEXT 


TEACHERS of Spanish will be interested in the mimeographed W.P.A. Technical Series, Public 
Activities Circular no. 6, prepared for those who are to teach the U. S. Flying Cadets Spanish. 
No less interesting is the text of “Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Corps,” of which 
this office has received five parts, totaling twenty-two lessons in 123 pages. More recently the 
printed version of the latter work has come to hand. It consists of xvii, 168 pages and con- 
tains 33 lessons and appendices. The authors are Solomon Lipp and Henry V. Besso. There is 
a foreword by Major General Arnold. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


ATTENTION is called to the valuable directories published by the Pan American Union, Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation. Their titles are A Selective List of Periodicals of General Interest 
Published in Latin America, and A Partial List of Latin American Educational Journals. Similar 
lists of Latin American scientific and legal journals and one of university periodicals are in 
preparation, 


* From an editorial by I. Colodny in Words, February, 1941, p. 20. 
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“SUGGESTIONS FOR STATE AND LOCAL COMMITTEES” 


UnneER this title a 12-page pamphlet, published by the Committee on the Place of Modern 
Foreign Languages in American Education of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, W. A. Beardsley and Henry Grattan Doyle, Co-Chairmen, has just appeared. Here 
the committees active throughout the country in the interest of the modern foreign languages 
(see this Journal, vol. XXV, no. 6, March, 1941, p. 497, and no. 7, April, 1941, p. 569 ff.) will 
find helpful hints for carrying out their important work. 


GERMANICS CLUB, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Durinc July and August, four public lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Ger- 
manics Club, an organization of graduate students in the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures of The University of Chicago. Dates, topics, and the names of the lecturers 
(doctorands) follow. 


July 15. “Heinrich Heine and the Princess Belgiojoso.”” George H. Blake. 

July 22. “Albrecht von Eyb: A Fifteenth-Century Humanist.” Murray A. Cowie. 
August 5. “The Land of Cokaygne.” Elfriede M. Ackermann. 

August 12. “Kotzebue: His Life and International Vogue.” Frederick S. Youkstetter. 


Through these lectures the Germanics Club had hoped to acquaint members of related 
departments in the Division of the Humanities with the sort of work done in the Germanics 
Department. The results obtained have been so encouraging that six additional lectures have 
been scheduled for the academic year 1941-1942. 








, Book Reviews . 





TiEck, Lupwic, Der blonde Eckbert und Die schine Magelone. Edited by 
F. G. G. Schmidt and Astrid M. Williams. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. Price, $1.10. 


Tieck’s Novellen, Der blonde Eckbert and Die schine Magelone, provide excellent reading 
at all times and are perhaps in the light of existing world conditions all the more desirable for 
classroom use. Furthermore, as the editors suggest, the stories “fill the need of a representation 
of the writers and poets of the Romantic School among available texts of Modern German 
authors.” 

In these stories the students are not only “exposed” to good literature, but are introduced 
to the writer considered “the father of the German Novelle and master of this form of litera- 
ture.” The two stories are among Tieck’s best works, are excellent examples of Romanticism, 
and are early examples of a literary genre, the Novelle, which was to reach its peak in the 
works of Keller, Storm, and Meyer. Possibly for the first time, too, many students will read 
good poetry in the numerous lyrics present in these stories, poems so musical that many of 
them were set to music by Brahms, von Weber and others. 

The fairly complete biography of Tieck’s life and the brief discussion of his works appeat- 
ing in the introduction give students pertinent information which will enable them better to 
appreciate the stories. The vocabulary of 42 pages is adequate and especially helpful because 
it includes linguistic notes and translations of idioms. Of further direct aid are the very few 
grammatical explanations in footnotes. A bibliography lists in detail Tieck’s collected and 
separate works and his correspondence. Also added are critical studies of Tieck and of German 
romanticism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Although no criticism is to be made of this well-planned text, the reviewer questions the 
desirability of using it before the second semester of the second year of study. At least it should 
not be used to begin the second year. Another suggestion is the use of this text in a Novellen 
or Short Story course, for with its biography of the author, with its literary discussion, and 
with its good bibliography it would fit well into such a course and be of more value to advanced 
students than to those with little language training. 

? ee Pau GERHARDT KRAUSS 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


Russon, L. J., Spass muss sein. London: Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Price, $0.30. 

This little book belongs to the series C of the Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts. The 
text has a basic vocabulary of 750 words, with 50-60 words added to facilitate the telling of 
the story. The style is simple; the passive voice is not used at all and the subjunctive occurs 
only rarely. The fifty idioms of high frequency are translated in footnotes on the first pages of 
their occurrence. The text is illustrated with attractive drawings which might well serve as a 
basis for conversation in the classroom use. Five pages of German questions on the story will 
offer additional material for oral practice. Eight pages of vocabulary complete the book. The 
editing is quite satisfactory: the reviewer did not discover any misprints. The book is very 
brief (about 22 pages of text) and could be used advantageously for outside reading. Since 
the story relates to the pranks of schoolboys, it should prove interesting to boys in the first 
year of the high school. E. 0. Wootev 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Deutsche Briefe. Edited by Victor LANGE. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.50. 


In the preface to the book Professor Lange acknowledges the difficulty of justifying his 
choice of material: some users of the book will regard certain letters in it as of minor impor- 
tance, while they will regret the omission of prominent letter-writers. However, “the aim has 
been to gather together some of the most attractive German letters and at the same time to 
provide documents of a broadly human appeal.” Thus, the letter-writers include literary 
artists, painters, musicians, scientists, scholars and statesmen. The letters represent these 
celebrities in their varying moods and give evidence of their diversified activities. 

The arrangement of the letters is roughly chronological. Of the 55 letters, 15 were written 
in the eighteenth century and 37 in the nineteenth. Albrecht Diirer and Martin Luther are 
included from the sixteenth century and Rainer Maria Rilke represents the twentieth century 
with a letter from the year 1902. The book introduces the student to 48 leading personalities 
and acquaints him with their literary style as well as with their distinctive interests. The 
material is abundant (160 pages of actual text) and permits the omission of difficult letters if 
the class is pressed for time. The instructor will feel free to assign the letters in an order best 
suited to the progress of his class. 

The introduction which precedes each writer’s letter (or letters) offers sufficient biographi- 
cal data to make clear the situation out of which each letter springs. Difficulties within the 
letters are treated in notes, but at times the instructor will wish to supplement information of 
his own. The notes are scholarly and accurate: the only note which the reviewer would question 
is that relating to ““Mérike’s second wife” (p. 241); Mérike’s engagement to Luise Rau was 
dissolved in 1833, and his union with Gretchen von Speeth seems to have been his only mar- 
riage. 

The author has supplied a vocabulary of somewhat less than 2500 words; but he has 
omitted most of the words in Wadepuhl and Morgan’s Minimum Standard German Vocabulary. 
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Thus the book seems intended for students who have gained some power in reading, but who 
are not yet ready to break away from a prepared vocabulary. Such a book properly fits into 
the second semester of the second college year. 

The reviewer believes that the book will fill a real need in the canon of German reading 
texts and he recommends it heartily. He seconds the hope of the author “that a volume of 
contemporary letters may be possible at some future time.” 

E. O. WooLey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


VON GRUENINGEN, JOHN PauL, The Swiss in the United States. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Swiss-American Historical Society, 1940. Price, $2.00. 


The Swiss in the United States published by the Swiss-American Historical Society is a 
contribution to the origin of our immigrants. While the Swiss do not constitute a large number 
among our citizens, it is fitting that a record be made of the people who have preserved freedom 
in their homeland since the end of the thirteenth century. The author’s choice of the statistics 
from 1870 on was superimposed by the authenticity of government reports. Only through such 
means could a more accurate pattern for all the states be established. But that does not give 
a complete picture. Some of my own forebears, for instance, came over in 1820 and at a family 
reunion held at Berne, Indiana, in 1914, one thousand were present. Yet none would be listed 
as Swiss, since with one exception they were all of the third generation or later. 

The chapter on the early migration to New Helvetia is more than the history of the 
founding of a Swiss settlement in California. It gives many details of the trek across the country 
in 1846, the discovery of gold, and early pioneer life. However individualistic such leaders as 
Johann August Sutter, Heinrich Leinhard, and Samuel Kyburg were, they typify those pioneer 
leaders that sprang up among early settlers in the United States. The Italian Swiss in California 
remind us of the fact that there is intermingling of stock even in isolated Switzerland. Also 
Steinach’s list of Swiss settlers in New York and New Jersey is interesting if not always accu- 
rate. On page 117 we read that the Schweigerts had arrived from the Canton of Thurgau in 
1885 and celebrated their golden wedding in 1884. 

That the Swiss have contributed to the improvement of farming, cheese-making, lace- 
making, industry, and technical work in the United States is shown by the author. The many 
cultural, social, and charitable “Vereine” reported among the Swiss settlers remind me that 
the superb “yodeling” I heard in Interlaken, Switzerland, in 1938, was under the auspices 
of the health department. The Swiss spiritual leadership described in the last chapter suggests 
to us that Switzerland had a Pestalozzi and a Zwingli and that their universities have been 
renowned for centuries. So the work of Bishop Martin Marty among the Indians in the Da- 
kotas and of Rev. Jacob Stucki in Wisconsin is in keeping with Swiss national tradition. 

Commendable are the illustrations and the complete index appended. 

Mitton D. BAUMGARTNER 
Buller University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SALAS, MANUEL, Pequefia antologia. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1940. Price, $1.25. 


Among the mediocre multitude of language texts that seem to vie with each other in re- 
hashing the same old material, it is truly refreshing to come across a book now and then that 
one can read through with pleasure and recommend with real enthusiasm. The present collec- 
tion of Spanish lyric poems is just that kind of book. 

Out of the rich treasures of Spanish lyric poetry from the sixteenth century to the present, 
Professor Salas has brought together approximately one hundred poems, heretofore widely 
scattered, that are not too difficult for elementary and intermediate college classes. Most of 
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them are short enough to be easily memorized, and their musical cadences make them ad- 
mirably suited to the editor’s object of “acquainting the learner with the language through a 
feeling for its rhythm and melody.” 

In choice and arrangement the poems provide an attractive and stimulating introduction 
to the many-sided genius of Spanish poetry. They are grouped under six headings: “Canciones 
de sabor popular,” “Romances viejos (Siglo XV),” “(Romances nuevos (Siglos XVI, XIX, y 
XX),” “Trovadores castellanos,” “Del Renacimiento al romanticismo,” and “Del Romanti- 
cismo a nuestros dias.” The appendix contains a bibliography of the collections from which 
these poems were taken and a brief biographical notice about each author. While the book 
makes no claim to being intended for literary courses, its choice of poems and poets should 
provide capable teachers with points of departure for discussions of almost the whole field of 
Spanish literature. Among the authors represented—and most of them by several poems—are 
Lope de Vega, Calder6n, Cervantes, G6ngora, Quevedo, Espronceda, Zorrilla, Bécquer, Rubén 
Darfo, Unamuno, Manuel Machado, and Garcfa Lorca. 

The sensible editing of the book would lead one to suspect it had grown out of actual 
classroom experience even if Professor Salas had not said so in his preface. The choice of poems 
seems to have been based not only on their merits as representatives of various Spanish literary 
types but also on their ready appeal to the student whose knowledge of the language is still 
imperfect. No vocabulary is given, for the editor points out that the collection is not intended 
for exercises in translation; but difficult words and phrases are translated at the bottom of 
each page, within easy reach of the student who needs them and out of the way of the student 
who does not. 

While commending Mr. Salas’ treatment of vocabulary I should like to suggest in passing 
that perpetrators of “selective”? vocabularies be hanged, drawn, and quartered. The selective 
vocabulary is nothing more than an iniquitous scheme to waste the reader’s time and patience 
by making him look up every word twice: first in a list that invariably fails to include the 
word he is looking for, and then in a dictionary. Scarcely less wicked is the sin of interlarding 
the texts themselves with translations of the difficult words, so that good students are given 
no chance to escape from the English and bad students are led to play a kind of bilingual hop- 
scotch. If the book is to have a vocabulary, then let it be complete, so that the student may 
read the book with the confidence that he does not need a dictionary at his elbow. If the 
vocabulary is not to be complete, then let it be omitted entirely, and let the necessary explana- 
tions be placed unobtrusively at the foot of each page. I would also suggest no numbered 
references to these footnotes in the body of the text: they are tyrannical distractions, which 
force the reader to obey their commands, no matter how clear the text may seem to him. 

WILLIAM EDGERTON 
Guilford College, 
North Carolina 


KENIsToN, Haywarp, Reading Spanish, A Basic Reader, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


This elementary reader, companion volume to Professor Keniston’s previously published 
Learning Spanish (1938), will serve with equal effectiveness in conjunction with any other 
standard first year Spanish grammar. It may be introduced when the student “will have ac- 
quired a vocabulary of about 500 of the commonest words and will be familiar with the usual 
forms of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns and with verbal forms, except the past subjunctives.” 

Teachers will find much to praise in Professor Keniston’s reader. The choice of reading ma- 
terial bespeaks good judgment. Entirely Hispanic American in character, it satisfies of course 
@ popular demand for such material. In addition it has the appeal of an interest sustained 
—— the book, never marred by the monotony pervading other texts aiming at the same 

jective, 

To achieve this, Professor Keniston has alternated chapters conveying background of 
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historical or geographical interest with others introducing stimulating descriptions or impres- 
sions, lending further variety to his material by the inclusion of an adaptation from one of 
Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas and another from Campos’s humorous Cura maravillosa. 
The last part of the reading consists of two longer stories (adapted respectively from Hugo 
Wast and Eduardo Posada) dealing with the trials and tribulations of Tofio in one case and 
Natalia in the other. There are 30 chapters, each no more than three to four pages in length 
and each preceded by a few neatly expressed English sentences introducing the student to the 
selection with an appropriate observation. 

The exercises—one for each chapter—furnish desirable drill, offering: A. a list of the most 
frequent idioms and phrases; B. a section which systematically places before the student the 
relations between English and Spanish cognates as well as between certain Spanish words and 
others affiliated with them in derivation or meaning; and C. questions in Spanish. 

In physical appearance too Reading Spanish makes a very favorable impression. A most 
attractive book, its type is bound to please rather than tire the eye and its distinction is further 
enhanced by excellent drawings illustrating a number of the selections. 

Very few typographical errors have been noted and questionable constructions are like- 
wise happily scarce. A possible deficiency, some teachers may feel, is the omission from the 
Vocabulary of several proper nouns as much in need of explanation as some others Professor 
Keniston saw fit to include. On the other hand, teachers using this reader will find few other 
deficiencies they will be called on to supply, and only such as would be equally insignificant. 
The important thing is that the text, smoothing the course of the average student with ma- 
terial readily grasped for its clarity and stimulating at the same time, gradually builds up his 
mastery of the language with its abundant repetition of basic vocabulary and idioms. The stu- 
dent will furthermore, as Professor Keniston hopes, “get a glimpse of the essential character 
of our neighbors to the south.” 

SAMUEL A. Worsy 
University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


LaRRA, MARIANO JOSE DE, Articulos de Costumbres y de Critica. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Ernest Herman Hespelt. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. Price, $1.30. 


The book under review is a triumph of sound scholarship rather than of pedagogy, as 
that art is currently practiced among us. As such, it sets a new standard of excellence in its 
presentation of a Spanish costumbrista. The collection of nine essays fills 98 pages of text; “It 
contains examples of every type of articulo which [Larra] wrote, at least one selection from each 
of the important journals to which he contributed, and one selection written during each of the 
years of his active literary life.” The volume is intended by the editor for second-year college 
classes in Spanish, or for later courses in nineteenth century literature. It will be used much 
more in the last mentioned field, for Larra offers much despair and little hope, and our students 
and we teachers are tender-minded. 

The 16-page Introduction and 3-page Bibliography attest the editor’s control of the most 
recent and most significant researches and critical studies on Larra, for the really serious stu- 
dent; the Notes, with each set preceded by brief comment on the corresponding articulo, con- 
tain a 40-page treasury of historical and grammatical information which leaves no topical 
reference or syntactical snarl unresolved; and the Vocabulary is admirably apposite and com- 
plete. As special features, the book contains a frontispiece of Larra, a map of Madrid in 1836, 
a 2-page Chronological Outline of Historical Events during Larra’s lifetime, and most note- 
worthy of all for the better apprehension of the physical contours of the times described, six 
illustrations (“reproductions of those drawn by . . . Pellicer for the . . . Obras completas ..- 
published . . . in 1886”) which superbly hit off the spirit of the articles. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Be it briefly remarked that a few errors of commission and omission struck the reviewer’s 
eye, a list of which will be sent to the editor at his request. 

Either through accident or design, this very fine edition of a writer who “possessed that 
peculiar combination of qualities which is more often found among men of the twentieth cen- 
tury than among his contemporaries, a blend of curiosity, skepticism, sophistication, and 
revolt with a scorn of sham and stupidity,”’ arrives as an astringent antidote against the pre- 
vailing Goodwillitis which bids fair to become an epidermal plague. So loud has become the 
crescendo roar of the hogsheads of goosegrease and sweet-smelling emollients poured down 
South-American way of late, that, to the alarmed ears of the natives of those parts the clamor 
must not seem greatly different from that of a well lubricated panzer division. 

This is all quite absurd, worse, it is insincere and far from disinterested. To date (July 1, 
1941), none of the amateur emissaries conveying our undying friendship to lands south of the 
Rio Grande has been shot by an irked Latin, but this luck can’t hold forever. Such a typical 
Larra piece as El castellano viejo should be required reading for all aspiring envoys from these 
States, official or unofficial, before embarking upon their Spanish-American odyssey. Then, 
with an exegesis appended in Rotarian, Hollywoodese and other American dialects, perhaps 
half of the crusaders would either throw away their messianic charts or stay home altogether for 
the present. In this way, the southern part of our hemisphere would be spared much heavy- 
handed backslapping and unsolicited brouhaha, with the resultant gain for genuine good will be- 
tween English North and Hispanic South, against that day, at present far distant, when time, 
patience and humility fortified by real knowledge, may make us appear less ridiculous to each 
other. 

The present carefully edited volume, transmitting Larra’s epic disgust for shoddy pre- 
tense, log-rolling and general stupidity, is an earnest of that‘future time. It may well continue 
to enjoy a modest and useful life, when books embodying the condescensions and hypocrisies 
of a naive and opportunistic Good-will have been outgrown. 

NELson W. Eppy 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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